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ABSTRACT 



A study of the process and product of Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) programs was conducted from May 
1968 to June 1969. Data were collected by surveying the 
multi-centers, extensive staff reviews, mail followup, a review of 
related literature, and consultations. Results of the study include: 
(1) a survey of the feasibility and problems of evaluating a 
state-wide MDTA program, (2) a field study of the multi-centers, 
their operations, programs, staff and trainees, (3) an analysis of 
the sources of data, their accessibility and their usefulness, and 
(4) recommendations concerning needs and priorities for MDTA research 
and evaluation. A mail followup story of former trainees will be 
included in a separate report. While this study is limited to one 
program in one state, it contains implications for MDTA research 
methodology and programs in general. (CH) 
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PREFACE 



This is a study of the Manpower Development and Training Act program 
of New York State. While the scope of the Study is limited to one state, to one 
program (MDTA), and further, to selected aspects of that program, nevertheless 
it may have implications for MDTA research methodology and programs in general. 
The reader may gain further perspective on our study if he knows that a body of 
data dealing with the follow-up study of former trainees is currently being analyzed 

A 

and prepared as a companion report to be issued as soon as possible. 

Although it is a rather full report, many details such as the array of instru- 
ments, the several progress reports, and other documents have not been included 
simply because of the sheer bulk. However, these materials are available at New 
York University and at the New York State Education Department. » 

A word is in order about the influence on our study of such practical 
considerations as limited funding and resources, inaccessibility of data, and a low 
point in program operations. The exlgoncies of programmatic research make great 
demands on the establishment of priorities, and over these there may be genuine 
differences. However, each researcher must make ongoing decisions in this regard, 
within the framework of a basic design. We hope that others may be helped in 
their programmatic or research responsibilities through a critical analysis of our 
priorities and emphases. 

Suggestions and recommendations for further study permeate the report. 

We feel a sense of urgency in pressing for continued research else some of the 
more valuable understandings that should guide public policy during these critical 
years may be lost. However, while continuing research and study are of great 
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importance, the far-reaching, and yet immediate implications of MDTA programs 
for the lives of so many people point to the equally great need for early utiliza- 
tion and application of such research findings. 

From the time that the contract was arranged, the climate in which we 
conducted this study was characterized by complete independence. This was pos- 
sible only because the sponsoring agency, the New York State Department of 
Education, and in particular. Dr. John Leslie, Director of the Division of Special 
Occupational Services, desired, encouraged and then cultivated such independence. 
This in no way diminished helpfulness and cooperativeness, as the open doors 
and the open files of the Department clearly testified. We are extremely grateful 
to many staff members of the State Education Department for this combination 
of judicious separateness and close helpfulness. 

A special debt of acknowledgement Is due to Dr. Louis Cohen, Chief of 
the Bureau of Occupational Edoiartion Research, for his keen interest and under- 
standing of this study and his mustering of all possible resources to support It. 

The unique service of Mrs. Dorothy King, the State Education Department Liaison 
Officer for our project, merits singular attention because of her broad perspective 
and her efforts concerning the smallest details, as well as her personal warmth 
and professional knowledge. The experience and expertise that Carl Benenati and 
Louis Siy provided, especially during the early stages, are also gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

In the New York State Department of Labor, there were many people 
who helped us with advice and information; in particular, Karel F. Ficek, Miss 
Estelle Schrifte and Emile Skraly of the Research and Statistics Office, Division 
of Employment. 

In our efforts to get both perspective and relevant data, we found that 
in the U.S. Office of Education, Dr. Howard A. Matthews, Director of the 
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Division of Manpower Development and Training, and his staff, especially Mrs. 
Jean Williams, were gracious, knowledgeable and helpful. In the Planning and 
Evaluation Branch of the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Dr. 
Bernard Michael and Mrs. Jane Perry gave invaluable time, very helpful materials 
and careful thought to our study. 

As the list of those whose aid we sought grows, it should also serve to 
convey the complexity and ramifications of the Study. Thus, to get a clear pic- 
ture of the realities of data access considerable discussions were necessary with a 
number of people at the U.S. Department of Labor, especially Sigmund Berk- 
man, Chief, Division of Program Reports, Office of Manpower Data Systems. 

The Study would have been impossible without the willing cooperation 
of the directors and staffs of the MDT Multi-Centers of New York State. Al- 
though study outcomes could not be expected for some time they gave of them- 
selves generously in the interviews and data collection. Our gratitude for this 
major cooperation is beyond words. In naming the directors we acknowledge 
their entire staffs collectively: Henry Duwe (Buffalo); Joseph Fanella (Syracuse); 
Sterling C. Goplerud (White Plains); Santo Marzullo (Rochester); Sherman R. 
Mears (Utica); Garrett Nyweide (Binghamton); Miss Helen Warren (Albany); 
Leverett P. Wenk (New Hyde Park). In New York City, where the multi-centers 
operate through the central Board of Education, we acknowledge first Herman 
Kressel, Director, and Dr. Herman Slotkin, Associate Director for invaluable co- 
operation, materials and information. Again, we thank the New York City 
staffs through their center directors: Mrs. Drewlyn Chessa, Lionel Forstall, 

Homer Gillis, Algernon Henry, and Sidney Huchital. 

A good deal of what may be valuable in this study is due to the un- 
usual range and breadth of consultants on whom we were able to call. We 



were honored greatly and learned much from the visit and consultation of 
Mrs. Anna Wiman, Director of Manpower Training Education Programs for 
Sweden, who was with us in the fall of 1968. Her long experience and deep 
insights provided us with many opportunities for comparison and for the re- 
examination of assumptions. Dr. Jerome Harkins not only surveyed the prob- 
lems of data access but, with his broad research background, was helpful in a 
variety of ways. In the report itself his contribution is notable in Chapters II 
and III for which he prepared the initial drafts. 

In the development and testing of our instruments we were especially 
fortunate in being able to call on Dr. Herbert Righthand, Chief of the Bureau 
of Vocational Services, Connecticut State Department of Education; Dr. Ray- 
mond Van Tassel, Professor of Vocational Education, New Yo rk University; 
and Gerald Sircus, formerly with the Xerox Corporation, Education Division. 
Dr. Morton Margules, Associate State Director of Vocational Education, New 
Jersey State Department of Education and Dr. Eberhard Thieme, Director of 
Vocational Education, Rochester Board of Education, were uniquely valuable 
team members responsible for facilities evaluation on site visitations. 

We conclude with acknowledgements to our immediate staff, starting 
first with the major contributions of Mrs. Miriam Krohn and Miss Susan 
Schrenzel. Mrs. Krohn was a dedicated and involved staff member from 
the inception to the completion of the project; her versatility and enthusiasm 
were great assets. Miss Schrenzel, who joined us later, assumed a major role 
in data collection and data analysis; she handled her responsibilities with vigor 
and competence. We are indeed pleased to list them as collaborators. 



Mrs. Miriam Grinker and Harold Kaufman helped at important points 
in the review of literature, in the selection of samples and in the preparation 
of instruments. Mrs. Grinker also ably participated in several site visitations. 

Our Project Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth McCutcheon, was truly omni- 
present and was one of the most hardworking and devoted staff members, 
providing help beyond the call of duty. Secretarial help was also provided 
by Miss Julie Eis in the early phase of the Study. Mrs. Jeanne Gormley 
helped thereafter in many invaluable ways particularly In the preparation of 
the final report. Additional clerical and research assistance came from Linda 
Feldmeier, John Gormley and Kay McCutcheon. 

Finally, we note with great appreciation both the manner and the 
substance of Dr. Arnold Spinner's contribution as Director of the Center for 
Field Research and School Services. 



Martin Hamburger 
Ralph LoCascio 

November 1969 
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PART 1 



BACKGROUND: THE DESIGN, THE LITERATURE 
AND EXISTING DATA 



CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND AND DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

This is the report of the New York University Study of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act (MDTA) programs of New York State which was conducted from 
May 1968 to June t969 at the request of the New York State Education Department. 

The important outcomes of the study were: (1) a survey of the feasibility and problems 
of evaluating a statewide MDTA program; (2) a field study of the multi-centers, their 
operations, programs, staff and trainees; (3) an analysis of the sources of data, their ac- 
cessibility and their usefulness and (4) recommendations which emerged from these and 
other aspects of the study. Although a mail follow-up study of former trainees was con- 
ducted, the returns were late and details so massive as to entail a separate report; it is 
accordingly not submitted herewith. Several other aspects of the original plan of the study 
were not dealt with for reasons detailed elsewhere: primarily lack of availability of data 
and already strained resources of the project. Thus there are limitations in this report 
which should be duly noted. However, through a critical analysis of the data resources, 
surveying the multi-centers, extensive staff interviews, a mail follow-up, a review of re- 
lated literature and expert consultation, it is possible to present a rather comprehensive 
report. Thus, recommendations as to needs and priorities for MDTA research and 
evaluation, the feasibility of conducting such research and evaluation and finally, se- 
lected recommendations for MDTA program and administration are presented. 

Plan of the Report 

With this brief background in mind it may be helpful to provide a guide to the 
report which follows. The remainder of this chapter presents more about the back- 

% 

ground of the project, its planning and design, and its v^xecution. Delimitations of 
the study, a summary of the methods and procedures used, and certain problems 
encountered in carrying out the study are presented in this opening chapter. 
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Chapters II and III review and analyze existing literature and data on MDTA 
programs in New York State, including the basic sources, their accessibility and their 
utilization. The problems of access are presented in considerable detail due to our 
dependence on basic data for sample selection to fulfill the original design. 

Chapters IV through VII are based on the site visits to the muiti^centers and 
survey the training resources and process in terms of the staff, the program, and the 
trainees. 

Finally Chapter VIII presents conclusions and recommendations. Recom- 
mendations include those for improving the reporting system, data collection, and 
systematic evaluation as well as recommendations concerning curriculum, staffing, 
recruitment, and other aspects of the MDTA programs of New York State. 

The Inception of the Project 

As has been noted frequently in the literature, the concern of federal and 
state governments for program evaluation, including MDTA, has rarely been matched 
by adequate funding and resources. In New York State, for example, the Division 
of Special Occupational Services, Bureau of Manpower Development and Training of 
the State Education Department had been contemplating an evaluation for some time. 
The sum that had been allocated for this purpose was $48,000; and It was well 
understood that only a limited study could be made with this sum. The paucity 
of evaluation studies made further waiting for increased resources unwise in view of 
the increasing need for better understanding of five years of program experience. 

It should also be noted that during the discussions which took place between 
the contracting parties during the spring of 1968 reference was often made to the 
likelihood that the New York State Department of Labor might well be undertaking 
a correlated evaluation of its role in MDTA. In fact, despite the independent func- 
tioning of each of these departments, there seemed a distinct possibility that there 
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might be a cooperative study. As discussions proceeded, however, and at the time 
(May 1, 1968) that the contract from the Education Department to New York Uni- 

I 

versity was made, the role of the Labor Department had shrunk to ""readiness to 
cooperate with the evaluators." Accordingly, as the plan for the study was devel- 
oped the first delimitation was the exclusion from study of most' Department of 

i 

Labor roles in the processing, selection, and assignment of trainees. Thus, In the 
. absence of significant data about trainee characteristics, comparisons between those 
who actually began a training program and all those who had ever been screened 
and processed in state employment offices was impossible. 

During the period of discussion and negotiation between the New York 
State Education Department and New York University it was agreed that the ma- 
jor thrust of the study would be the multi-occupational programs of New York 
State. It was also agreed that primary concern would be with the educational pro- 
grams, the training process, and effective and promising methods and practices. At 
the same time there were indications of the areas not to be studied. Thus, the 
many scattered "regular" training programs throughout the state, individual referrals 

It 

to private schools or other institutions, on-the-job training, etc. were among the 
programs excluded from study. Although the problems of proper inclusion or ex- 
clusion were later complicated by certain practical considerations, the Plan for 
Evaluation (Appendix A) presents the essential formulation of the project at the 
time of the award of contract. 

While the formal beginning date was May 1, 1968, it was understood that 
there would be limited activity until September. The intervening time would be 
used primarily to recruit staff, to initiate contact with program officers and to ar- 
range for project housing and facilities. The termination .date for the project was 
set for June 30, 1969, with the hope that a first draft report might be ready as 
early as April. In effect, the active phase of the project was to be about nine 



months. 
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Design of the Study 

In this section, we present the plan of the study and its modifications as 

r 

certain reality factors emerged. From the time that the early discussions provided 
a broad framework and global set of questions to the operational design, the inter- 
vening events centered largely on the availability and accessibility of data. Basic 
sources are described in Chapter II but it is important to note that a lack of base- 
line data, accurate descriptive statistics, and a data bank which was sufficiently 
complete to permit the drawing of suitable samples not only prevented secondary 

analyses but delayed the acquisition of new data. 

The first statement of a study plan was made in the contract; in the 
June 15, 1968, Progrees Report a fuller statement of the design was presented. 
Even then it was indicated that further modification might still be necessary. The 
concern was with two basic elements: a study of the product and a study of the 
process of MDTA training. It was hoped that the use of questionnaires, interviews 
and records would provide data about training characteristics and program charac- 
teristics and that considered with labor market factors these would enable product 
evaluation. Although this was not the final methodology followed, it must be 
stated that in retrospect this is both a desirable and feasible framewolrv for such 

. a study. 

The essential questions raised in the initial plan remained the same but 
further detail as to sources of necessary data were indicated. These questions are 
restated along with selected data sources that appeared usable in June of 1968: 

1. What is the trainee dropout situation and why ? It is planned that 
the records for all dropouts, terminated either for good cause or not 
for good cause, will be inspected at each of the multi-occupational 
programs and in a selected sample of centers which have conducted 
or are currently conducting regular or other occupational training 
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programs. Following identifications of these dropouts, inquiries will be 
undertaken with a selected sample of the members of this group. 

2. What is the specific nature of employment outcome for thos e w_b_o.^ 
complete training; immediately after training? 6 months or longer, 
after training? Data will be collected through interview and question- 
naires responses of former trainees classified according to occupational 
field and to MDTA center. Interviews will be conducted by project 
staff members and in certain areas, to improve validity, by interviewers 
who are peers of trainees and who have been trained by project staff 
members. 

3. How does employment success or failure relate to the training taken? 

Data collected through interview and questionnaire responses of former 
trainees classified according to occupational field and to MDTA center, and 
of program administrators, teachers, employers, and union officials will 

be scrutinized in consideration of this question. 

4. What a spects of training need improvement or change ? Evidence will be 
• gathered through field visits to selected training sites; through interviews 

with program administrators and instructors; through observations of in- 
structional process in selected occupational fields; and throughj interviews 

with trainees, former trainees, employers and union officials, personnel 

, * 

managers, and placement personnel. 

One important development that affected the study design, particularly in 
terms of implying data possibilities, was a meeting on August 6, 1968 between rep- 
resentatives of the State Departments of Labor and Education and members of the 
New York University Study Team. The focus was on availability of, as well as gaps 
in population and sample data. Although other considerations affected developments 
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during the next few months, the follow-up meetings between State Labor Depart- 
ment representatives and New York University staff on October 9 and 16 were of 
special significance. The e,^ence of the conferences, especially the October discus- 
sions, was that our plan for collecting population data by occupation, program , 
and geographical location was unfeasible. Although a seeming compromise was pro- 
posed at this time in terms of an available 10 percent sample on tape, the pursuit 
of these tapes in Albany proved fruitless. All possible sources of data were ex- 
hausted by the end of December with the possible exception of the State Depart- 
ment of Education which, at the end of October, agreed to transfer information 
from OE-4021 forms to punch cards. This would provide identification of all train- 
ing projects and sections for our sample selection and would presumably serve as 
the new heart for the descriptive statistics of the MDTA population. These were 
promised for the first week of January, 1969. However, early in January we were 
informed that there were still large gaps in the 4021 data necessitating further 
clerical work. Our plan to conduct a mailed questionnaire from the previously 
promised sample was now deferred to a later date. 

Accordingly, the emphasis in the first three months of 1969 was placed en- 
tirely on site visits, a necessary expediency in view of the shrunken availability of 
other data sources as well as the delays that had been incurred along the way. 

The components of the study that emerged therefore were primarily three-fold: a 
depth analysis of all available descriptive statistics; site visits to all multi-centers 
including questionnaires to current trainees; and finally, a limited mail questionnaire 
to a large sample of former trainees as a final thrust. Much depended on the proc- 
essing of the 4021 information: unfortunately, when these data arrived, they were 
found to be unusable as explained in Chapter III. 

Demographic characteristics, the dropout differentiation, occupational dis- 
tribution, the yearly phases of MDTA: these and many other desirable breakdowns 
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for analysis which had been seriously contemplated in the early plan were now 
dropped or drastically reduced. 

A Summary of Methods and Procedures 

A full account of what we have done can be found in each chapter. The 
following summarizes the several areas of activity in the Study as: 

1. Reviewing relevant literature and data including reports, forms and 
‘ previous studies. 

While the focus of our review was on evaluation studies, such terms as 
cost benefits, follow-up, and effectiveness were more common though diffuse. 

There were a number of either global studies which lacked the specific details re- 
quired by our present focus, or rather detailed and specialized studies which were 
difficult to extrapolate. Our review was highly pragmatic, concentrating on the 
gleaning of variables, instruments, questionnaire items, evaluation criteria, and in- 
terview guide-lines. There did not seem to be any other sttte-wide evaluation and 
accordingly we drew freely in order to arrive at both design and methodology. Our 
review increasingly revealed what most officials in the various agencies had indicated; 
there was a paucity of either published or unpublished material on MDTA evaluations. 

2. Sample selection . A detailed discussion of this component is primarily 
found In Chapters II and III. 

Rather than repeating here the details of the search for an adequate data bank, 
we have presented the essence of what there is and recommendations as to what there 
should be in Chapters II, Ml and VIII. 

3. Site visitations including the preparation of necessary interview and 
questionnaire forms, selecting and training visitation teams, arranging 
visits, pilot try-outs, administering forms and questionnaires, conduct- 
ing interviews, and obtaining related data. 
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The site visitations were limited to the multi-centers, eight upstate and five 
in New York City. Although it had been hoped that these visits would be made 
during a time when enrollment would permit observation of "normal" operations, 
the necessity for obtaining descriptive data about the program as a whole, and of 
each Center in particular, caused some of the delays previously described. During 
November, 1968 there was an important set of visitations made by an international 
authority on manpower training, Mrs. Anna Wiman, Director of Manpower Training 
for Sweden. On several of these visits, the project director accompanied Mrs. Wiman 
and thus made the initial contacts with the multi-centers. The discussions, the ob- 
servations, the report of Mrs. Wiman are summarized in Chapters V and VIII, but 
it is difficult to separate her stimulating ideas and advice from other sources in this 
study. The details of the actual team visitations are presented in Chapters IV through 
VII. 

4. Preparation of mail questionnaires for former trainees , selecting sample, 
arranging for mailing lists, and developing control systems. 

The details of this sub-study will be presented in the supplementary report 
of this study if adequate resources to do so can be obtained. 

5. Data processing and analysis under two major categories: 

a. Statistical and quantitative including scoring, tabulation, punching, 
arranging for programming, computerizing and synthesizing data 
from current trainee questionnaires, and to some extent from past 
trainees' questionnaires. 

b. Qualitative analysis of the training programs and processes based 
on direct observations, processing these, and quantifying them. 

6. Preparation of the report entailed some considetations which are men- 
tioned here so that the reader may make the best use of our study. 
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Due to the length of the report it was decided that all highly detailed 
background or methodological materials would be made available on re- 
quest only. It was also clear that some repetition of methodology would 
occur between this basic chapter and the various chapters dealing with 
specific subproblems of the study. 

The New York University Study in the Context of Other Studies 

No comprehensive review of o?;her MDTA research is presented here inasmuch 
as our focus was selective. Mangum ar d Levitan, notably, have provided us with ex- 
cellent reviews, which taken together with the President's Manpower Reports and the 
other federal publications form a growing body of useful literature. As for specific 
programmatic studies, they are few and have various limitations. One way of classify- 
ing studies is in terms of size. Thus, there are several studies with large samples 
which produce gross data, broad conclusions, and provide little insight or depth into 
understanding of programs, process or even outcome. On the other hand, studies that 
did attempt relating complex sets of variables, and considered the interaction of these 
variables, have usually dealt with small samples, rather exceptional training programs 
or were otherwise esoteric. 

The limitations of both these types of evaluation impress one by their recur- 
rence and universality. Another cut is between a quantitative-statistical approach, 
and a qualitative-impressionistic-global approach. The latter is sometimes valuable 
because experienced observers can provide insights that inadequate statistical sampling 
cannot. The circularity of inadequate baseline and reporting data is perpetu- 
ated in every domain, of MDTA. In addition to problems of sample size and reli- 
ability of data, the degree of localism is important. Thus, national studies obscure 
many important details. There have been few state studies and the truly local at- 
tempts have been either fragmentary or highly biased. 
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The Study in Prospect and Retrospec t 
Inasmuch as this introductory chapter is written at the conclusion of the 
study and yet attempts to convey the planning and preparatory flavor, the feeling, 
the hopes, the expectations as the operational phase began, it is inevitable that we 
juxtapose intentions and plans with the reality of subsequent events. It is instruc- 
tive, for example, to cite at this point the "expected outcomes and implications" 
from our Plan for Evaluation, submitted in May 1968. 

While certain limitations of budget and of available data impose limitations 
on outcomes, it is expected nevertheless that a comprehensive review of 
the totcil program will be effective in several ways. First of all, the very 
proces of evaluation should be helpful to all participants as a stimulus to 
self-examination; especially, an independent evaluation should result in cross- 
fertilization of perceptions and viewpoints. Second, it should produce data 
which go beyond rumor, intuition and impression. Third, the fleshing-out 
of statistical data should invest further meaning to sometimes sterile sum- 
mary figures and tables. Fourth, a focus on actual instructional content 
and method should help in the improvement of training programs. Finally, 
the opportunity to compare stated goals and actual achievements should 
help in the goal-setting and the implementation areas. 

In retrospect, the above was a worthwhile goal and has probably been ac- 
complished to a great extent. However, the degree to which and the reasons why 
the outcomes and expectations were not met should be most instructive to all those 



concerned with manpower evaluation. 

It may be seen that we have good reason to disclaim this as an "Evalua- 
tion" and instead refer to it as a careful but limited "Study," but which should 
nonetheless contribute to more penetrating evaluative research. 



CHAPTER M 

AN OVERVIEW OF MDTA IN NEW YORK STATE 



Public Law 87-415, the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
was one of the principal federal responses to what appeared, at that time,- to be 
galloping unemployment caused by technological displacement and other structural 
factors. The legislative intent was to identify workers who had lost their employ- 
ability because their skills had become obsolete and to retrain them in demand 
skills. As a retraining program in an expanding economy, MDTA apparently achieved 
a high measure of success as will be seen below. But as early as 1963, the program 
began to acquire a new emphasis as part of the nation's effort to combat poverty. 

As an existing and apparently successful job-oriented institution, MDTA was a logical 
choice for this new ’"ole, and, since employment/employability is seen as a vital com- 
ponent of the poverty cycle, it was expected that, in time, MDTA would evolve into 
a major anti-poverty agency. 

In New York State the manpower problems, the poverty problems, and their 
interactions, are quantitatively and qualitatively more complex and more serious than 
they are almost anywhere else. Furthermore, New York State has been officially 
responding to these problems for a longer period of time than most other states and 
its adult education, basic education, and vocational education systems have been 
highly regarded. Thus, for New York State, MDTA represented essentially an exten- 
sion of existing efforts and not a radically new departure. 



1 

It may be that the problem to which MDTA was addressed in 1962 had already peaked 
in 1961, the year in which many of the categories of unemployed persons (e.g., white and non- 
white females) reached post-war highs. It may also be that technological displacement in an ex- 
panding economy results In unemployment that is more nearly frictional than structural. This 
would imply that the most appropriate cost-effective government response should be the classical 
one of Income maintenance during the period of readjustment, with private employers left to bear 
the retraining costs later. Although the issue has been rendered moot by events, it may help ac- 
count for the gradual shift in emphasis. 
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At several points, efforts have been mads to evaluate the impact of the 
MDTA effort and an on-going feedback system has been devised by the federal 
sponsor. But, by and large, previous studies have been inconclusive for reasons 
detailed below and there is, as yet, no comprehensive analysis of the feedback 
data. Thus, when the present study was undertaken, the New York University 
team collected an extensive amount of literature and data on MDTA in New York 
State as well as nationally. The original purpose of this collection was to provide 
the team with an understanding of what had gone before, what was known, and 
what techniques had proved successful. Further, it was intended to submit a 
critical review of this literature as part of the basis for the present study. For 
the most part, however, it was found that the evaluative work done to date has 
been disappointing. 

% 

To some extent, the term ''evaluation" itself is rpisleading. Until recently, 
it was widely believed that the long-range and somewhat abstract objectives of 
educational and other social systems did not readily lend themselves to scientific 
evaluation. However, as the federal government gradually assumed more and more 
financial responsibility for such programs in the early 1960's, It began to insist up- 
on provision for evaluation and it began to fund large-scale evaluative studies of 
various programs. Although this policy met with initial resistance, it is now well 
established even if the techniques of evaluation are not. For, developments in the 
evaluative art have been tentative and researchers have approached evaluation prob- 
lems from widely varying points of view. These range from the cost-effective and 
cost-benefit approaches of operations research people to the anecdotal, case-history 
approach of some social scientists. 

Description of the Literature 

The evaluative literature is not really a body of literature in the usual 
academic sense. Rather, it is a disparate collection of isolated studies, periodic 
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reports, and occasional data banks which have been gathered together for the first 
time here. To be sure, there is an important and growing literature on manpower 
policy and programs in general, but much of this remains global and does not ex- 
tend down to the state or program level. Except for brief commentary in some of 
the studies cited below, there is almost no interpretive analysis on the status or 
progress of MDTA in New York State. 

Thus, the present review has been confined to four main sources of data, 
each of which will be described briefly here. 

Operations 

This bulletin is the monthly publication of the Research and Statistics Of- 
fice, Division of Employment, New York State Department of Labor. Its principal 
interest is in the monthly operating statistics of the Employment Service but it also 
publishes a monthly series of tables on certain aspects of MDTA. Specifically, 
these include monthly and cumulative activity statistics (number of referrals, GATB 
tests administered, program completions, etc.) and monthly listings of courses started 
and finished. 

« 

Activity statistics are, of course, important indicators of program status but, . 
from a program planning point of view, they are almost meaningless. There is no 
way, for example, to draw meaningful inferences from total raw enrollment and 
completion data. There is no indication of what kinds of trainees are enrolling in 
and completing what kinds of courses. Thus, the data in Operations reflects the 
needs of the Employment Service and has only peripheral interest to the operational 
elarnems of MDTA. 

Federal Reporting System 

One of the basic sources of operational data should be the Federal Report- 
ing System consisting of Department of Labor Forms 101 (Registration), 102 



(Termination), and 103 (Follow-up). Unfortunately, Form 103 has been opera- 
tional for about one year and there has been no published tabulation of its re- 
sults. Form 102 has been in use somewhat longer but has a history of poor re- 
porting. A summary of trainee characteristics was prepared from Form 101 data 

and is used extensively in this report. 

OE Form 4021 

This is the basic program reporting form of the federal Office of Educa- 
tion and the data from these forms were made available to New York University 
on punched cards. Unfortunately, the cards contain an unacceptable amount of 

error for the purposes of statistical analysis. Specifically: 

1. More than 20 percent of the data fields were blank on the punched 
cards, reflecting blanks in the original documents. Many of the 

. blanks involved critical sections such as Columns 16-18 and 19-24 
which identify the occupation trained for. 

2. Almost 10 percent of the cards contained shifts of data to the right 
of the appropriate column. This, of course, was a keypunch error 

systematic enough to avoid detection. 

3. The deck delivered to New York University contained 42 cards 
(10 percent) which could not be identified as part of the MDTA 

data. 

4. Nearly 18 percent of the cards contained illegal entries in columns 
52 through 70. Together with errors in columns 38-39, this made 
it impossible to easily separate program from section cards. 

Although most of the error could have been handled through the use of 
editing routines, it was decided to forego this in view of the prohibitive expense 
and the small amount of information likely to result from a reduced deck. 
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It should be pointed out that the 4021 reporting form is basically ineffi- 
cient, at least from a research point of view. First, the form itself contains sub- 
stantive problems: it gives enrollees but not completers; it contains no demographic 
data except sex; and, at the same time, cards derived from the form need 20 col- 
umns for precise dates and 9 coiumns for two different occupational codes, all of 
which are non-arithmetic and unprocessable. The Education Department should 
consider the possibility of having the forms submitted either before and after or 
only after training and should redesign them in terms of needed outputs. 

Labor Department Studies 

From time to time, the State Department of Labor has conducted studies 
of the output of the MDTA program in New 'r'ork State and two of these studies 
have been published and are reviewed herein. The first and more ambitious of 
these was the 1967 Cost-Benefit Study ; the second was the 1968 Survey of Accom- 
plishments . These two studies were the only state-wide evaluative studies located 
and, as such, are discussed more fully later in this report. 

MDTA and the Economy of New York State 
Basically, MDTA is one of the tools the government employs in an effort 
to exercise some control over the labor market component of the economy. Thus, 
in order to evaluate it meaningfully, it is first necessary to place it in the perspec- 
tive of economic conditions in general and labor market characteristics in particular. 

Since MDTA is first a training program, presumably it should be oriented 
toward the labor market of the Immediate future. Since it has also acquired a 
strong social action complexion in light of its post-1962 amendments, it would also 
be expected that the longer-range interests of its clients would be reflected in its 
plann^.ng and operation. Thus, in this section of the report, an effort is made to 
elicit from the nature of the economic environment in which its trainees are likely 
to find themselves basic criteria by which MDTA may be evaluated. 
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The economy of New York State is prosperous and delicately balanced. 
Both of these characteristics arise from the fact that New York State's economy 
is probably the most diverse and dynamic of any comparable area. Diversity and 
dynamism imply constant change and, in New York State, this can be seen re- 
flected in a largely unstable labor market, especially at the lower levels of concern 
in this study. Specifically: 

• New York State and, particularly. New York City which accounts 

for about half the state's people and 60 percent of its non-agricultural 
jobs, have a high concentration of labor intensive industries (roughly, 
industries in which labor costs are high in proportion to capital in- 
vested, such as the garment industry). From a labor market point of 
view, these industries are highly unstable; they are characterized by 
low wages, high turnover, and mass dislocations caused by the move- 
ment of plants to lower wage areas.^ 

• Anothe: large segment of New York State's industrial mix consists 
of medium skill white collar operations not tied down to plant (as 
the automobile industry is tied down to the Detroit area) or markets. 
Except for the labor supply problems which becomes less critical In 
the face of advancing automation, many of these companies have little 
incentive to stay In New York State with its high taxes and decaying 
citles.2 

• Many of the basic industries in New York State, such as the construc- 
tion and maritime trades, are dominated by strong, conservative labor 
organizations. Through their control of the apprenticeship system, 

' Economic Characteristics of the New York Labor Market; 1967 , (The New York 
Council of Economic Development, New York, 1968), Chapter 3. 

2|bid. 
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these unions have been able to maintain the labor supply at an arti- 
ficially low level and have successfully excluded various individuals 
and groups from the labor market. Of course, discrimination in any 
aspect of employment on the bases of age, sex, race and the like is 
illegal under federal, state and local (New York City) Fair Employ- 
ment Practices acts. However, because labor unions have traditionally 
been held exempt from anti-trust provisions, they have, in some cases, been 
able to exercise ""monopoly" power in the labor market through 
their control of apprenticeship programs and other entry paths. In 
some industries, de facto discrimination has reached such proportions 
that the federal Department of Labor has initiated administrative regu- 
lations requiring set percentage ranges for the hiring of "minority 
craftsmen"' on federally assisted construction projects.^ The absence 
of a free market in the labor sector has important consequences for 
the economy, contributing to high wages and high costs both .directly 
and indirectly. 

9 Another significant group of employers of the minimally skilled con- 
sists of the large and generally conservative members of the financial 
Industry. Until very recently, it was widely observed that Negroes 
were not hired by the downtown insurance companies in New York 

4 

City, and one almost never saw a black bank teller outside the ghet- 
toes. Such forms of overt discrimination are fast disappearing in New 
York State but other, more subtle ones remain.^ One of these is the 



^ The New York Times, July 9, 1969, p. 24. 

2cf., Discrimination and Low Incomes: Social* and Economic Discrimination Against 
Minority Groups in Relation to Low Incomes in New York State. Prepared by the New School 
for Social Research for and published by the New York State Interdepartmental Committee 
on Low Incomes, 1967. Although already somewhat out-of-date, this study remains the best 
overall consideration of the economic Impact of overt employment discrimination in New York. 
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prevalence of standardized and non-standardized tests in personnel 
hiring.^ It has become fairly clear in recent years that almost all 
such tests contain an inherent cultural bias which operates against 
minority group members. The point of all this is that any kind of 
systematic discrimination impinges on the freedom of the labor mar- 
ket causing it to become artificially ''tight" for everybody. This 
encourages both unemployment and inflation. 

• Equally important are the labor market characteristics not present 
in New York State. For one thing, there is relatively little heavy 
industry in the developing technologies such as aero-space. Because 
of rapidly expanding needs and strong pressure for the advancement 
of the state of the art, these industries are forced to absorb the high 
costs of training and up-dating the skills of their employees more 
readily than in more traditional industries. Further, they are more 
willing, usually, to take less skilled entry level employees as training 
risks.^ 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing that there are no stable ele- 
ments in the economy of New York State. Certainly, the optical industry and its 
spin-offs in the Rochester area are an effective rejoinder to such an idea. Rather, 
the thesis being pursued here is that, by its very nature, the economy of this state 
generates considerable frictional instability in the labor market. With this in mind, 

It is now possible to examine the size and distribution of that market. 

# 

^Cf., James J. Kirkpatrick, et al. Testing and Fair Employment. New York University 
Press, 1968. 

^Cf., Training Activities by Type of Training, Cost of Training. and SiC (Research 
Monograph of the American Management Association, 1968). Data presented In this paper 
support the conclusion given above In terms of total budget for training compared to total 
annual budget and per capita expenditure for training at every employment level. (SIC = Standard 
Industrial Classification)., 
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New York State currently provides jobs for approximately 8 million persons, 
distributed according to the categories given in Table 2.1. 



TABLE 2.1 

Number of Jobs Available and Number of Persons Employed 
in New York State, 1960—1970 



Jobs Available Persons Employed 



Category 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1970 


Manufacturing 


1,951,200 


1,921,600 


1,878,700 


1,866,200 


Di ’.rabies 


851,700 


897,800 


817,700 


876,900 


Non-durables 


1,099,500 


1,023,800 


1,061,000 


989,300 


Non-manufac- 

turing 

less farm jobs 


5,313,800 

5,139,100 


6,155,300 

6,049,600 


5,135,000 

5,125,500 


6.209.700 

6.196.700 


Source: 


Manpower Directions New York State; 


1965-1975, prepared by the New York 



State Department of Labor, Division of Research and Statistics, Albany, 1968. Material 
in this table derived from data presented in Tables IB and 1C. 



The trends in Table 2.1 are clear enough:^ 

• The net expansion of jobs available (811,900) is more than keeping up 
with the population increase. Jobs are increasing at a 10*year rate of 
about 12.5 percent and the equivalent figure for population according 
to the 1967-68 Bureau of the Census Projection, is approximately 
10.4 percent. 

• The total number of persons employed is similarly compatible with the 
population increase. 

• The long-range pattern of shift toward non-manufacturing seems to be 
confirmed in spite of a modest increase in the durable category. 

”*The whole question of jobs available vis a vis persons employed is beclouded by the 
number of Inter- and intra-state commuters, by the number of persons holding two or more jobs 
(nearly B percent of the workers in New York State), and by the number of people employed full 
or nearly full-time as temporaries. The two projections given In Table 2.1 were generated from dif- 
ferent sets of data based on slightly different definitions so the minor dsacrepancies are reasonable. 
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Thus, the employment outlook for the immediate future is unclear, at least 
in its broad implications. On a more specific level, by jobs or by occupational 
clusters, the outlook is more predictable and will be considered in detail in the next 
chapter. 

The other side of the employment coin is unemployment and, again. New 
York State offers a number of problems which, if not unictue, are at least substan- 
tially different by virtue of their magnitude. 

• Because of the relatively high rates of public assistance and the ready 
availability of other municipal services, there has been an influx of under- 
educated, unskilled, and inexperienced workers, particularly into New 
York City. At least partially related to this h?e been an exodus of 
skilled workers, particularly out of New York City. 

• As would be expected, the new arrivals tend to remain unemployed 
and the universe of unemployed persons tends to be composed largely 
of a “hard core” of long term unemployed persons drawn from among 
the most recent arrivals. There are many reasons for this, among them: 

Existing employment opportunities for such people are almost 
exclusively entry level positions in labor Intensive industries. 

Wages in such jobs are not substantially different from basic wel- 
fare levels; In fact, an Aid-to-Dependent-Children family of four 
grosses $18 per week more than the worker at the minimum wage. 
Further, the career possibilities of such jobs are minimal and, al- 
together, there is little incentive for people to accept such em- 
ployment. 

New York City is a magnet for young, well-klucated people, 
especially females. Often, such people are willing to work in 
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relatively low-paying jobs In so-called "glamor" fields. Their 
presence In this part of the labor market tends to artifidally 
inflate the expectations and requirements for many of the im- 
portant, cross-industrial occupations. 

In closing, it should be noted that there is no really good published study 
of the unemployment characteristics of the New York State labor market by oc- 
cupation or industry. Bureau of Labor Statistics data is published by industry but 
not by occupation and tends to cover statistical rather than geo-political areas. 

There is a series of studies done by the Bureau of the Census but it was a national 
survey and is now out-of-date. There are a number of "Inside" studies done by 
and/or for various labor or management groups but these tend to be treated as state 
secrets. The New York Urban Coalition is presently analyzing unemployment and 
sub-employment in the New York Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area but the re- 
sults will not be available for some time. Thus, the conclusions offered in the pre- 
ceding discussion represent interpretations of data found in two sources.^ 



^U.S. Bureau of the Census, County Business Patterns, 1967: New York, CBP-67-34. 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1968. County-based data will 
be found in Table 2, pp. 21—184 and SMSA data, used here for New York City, in Table 3, 
p. 187f. 

New York [State] Department of Labor. Jobs 1960—1970; The Changing Pattern. 
Albany, i960. 



CHAPTER III 



ANALYSIS OF EXISTING DATA 



The purpose of this chapter is to examine and analyze the literature and 
data concerning the MDTA training population. As has been indicated, the target 
population mandated by Congress has been becoming progressively more “difficult'' 
in the programmatic sense almost from the beginning. Amendments to the legisla- 
tion have directed the states away from the traditional retraining populations and 
toward the younger, the older, and the more disadvantaged groups. In every way, 
these changes have increased the challenge to MDTA for these groups tend to be 
more alienated, less motivated, and harder to train and place in the economic main- 
stream than were people who had worked all their lives. 

Towards the Development of Evaluative Criteria 
A basic question is the extent to which a program serves the population at 
which It is aimed. First, of course, it must reach the right groups, and, then, it 
must render the service in a manner that does not alienate the clients. In the case 
of MDTA, for example, it would be expected that more and more of its trainees 
would be drawn from pockets of the “hard core unemployed." Although this term 
is difficult to define, it suggests operationally that there will be increasing propor- 
tions of non-whites who have family responsibilities and who, at the time of their 
enrollment, are receiving some form of public assistance. In this regard. It is im- 
portant to point out that, unlike most other agencies, MDTA training programs do 
not have control over their total operations but must depend to a large extent on 
the activities of outside groups for recruitment and referral work. Although in some 
locations advertising is used, most trainees come through State Employment Service 
or anti-poverty agency channels. 
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The second evaluative question in this area is the extent to which the pro- 
gram successfully enrolls and retains those assigned to it. Here, though, there are 
two complex problems: 

• First, the program admittedly is designed for people who present the 
highest educational risks. Typically, they are individuals who have al- 
ready failed in and have been failed by the traditional educational sys- 
tem. This initial failure has then been repeated in other contexts until 
there Is little room for rational hope of success. Therefore, there is no 
actuarial basis for evaluating MDTA by Its retention rates and no way 
of knowing what is good performance. At the same time, retention is 
a crucial matter because enrollment represents a new, probably skeptical 
but nonetheless real act of faith in society's institutions, an act accom- 
panied by what may be the individual's first recent expression of hope. 
Failure at this point could well be final and tragic for both the indivi- 
dual and society. 

• At the same time, it is not always possible to equate dropout rate 
with failure. Some trainees drop out for what they (and society) con- 
sider good reasons— for example to take a particular job opportunity. 
Some drop out for neutral, non-program related reasons such as preg- 
nancy. At this time, there is no way to sort out these reasons statistic- 
ally or logically. Within a short time, it is hoped that the federal re- 
porting system will be in reliable operation and will provide some satis- 
factory rationale for interpreting dropout rates. 

Description of the Population 

As Table 3.1 indicates, from its inception in mid-1962 through the end of 
November, 1968, 84>414 persons were referred to MDTA institutional training 
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TABLE 3.1 

Number of Referrals, Enrollments, Completions and Jobs 
Obtained in MDTA Institutional Training Programs 
in New York State by Year: 1962—68 



Period 


Referred 


Enrolled 


Completed 


5/62 - 12/63 


5,853 


5,076 


1,794 


CY 1964 


8,678 


7,651 


4,318 


CY 1965 


12,918 


12,182 


6,483 


CY 1966 


18,821 


17,317 


5,353 


CY 1967 


17,922 


12,690 


12,967 


CY 1968* 


20,222 


1 1 ,882 


7,323 


TOTALS 


84,414 


66,798 


38,238 



« 

1968 figures complete through November 30. 

Source: Cumulative statistics in Operations, Research and Statistics Office, Division of 
Employment, New York State Department of Labor. 

programs in New York State. 66,798 or 79 percent of these were actually enrolled; 
of the remaining 21 percent, some were probably placed directly on jobs, some were 
not eligible, and some never showed up at the training center. Of the enrollees, 
38,238 persons, or approximately 57 percent, completed the program. To this num- 
ber must be added the unknown number of persons still in training on November 30, 
1968, who eventually completed the program. If we assumed hypothetically that no 
new trainees were admitted to the program after November 30, 1968, and that all 
current enrollees completed training, the completion/enrollment ratio would be 
64:36. 

At the time this is being written, it is impossible to make firm evaluative 
judgments about what appears to be a 36 to 43 percent dropout rate. 
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The dropout issue is, of course, a vital one which will have to be resolved 
at the earliest possible time. The state should probably make a concerted effort to 
improve its 102 and 103 performance and should set up a system to monitor the 
output of these forms. In such an effort, it is not adequate to simply determine the 
category checked on Form 102 for a trainee may be quite defensive at the time of 
termination. The difficulty with Form 103, of course, is that it is often impossible 
to locate people after they have left a program. It may be that a special study 
could be designed expressly for the purpose. 

In addition to the magnitude of the trainee population, its demographic com- 
position is also of importance. There are two basic sources of information in this 
area: (1) a special analysis conducted by the New York State Department of Labor 
for the 1967 Cost-Benefit study, and (2) an analysis of New York Registration forms 
conducted by the federal Department of Labor. The comparison of these two sets 
of data presented in Table 3.2 is illustrative of the general problem encountered 
throughout this report. 

The most obvious finding is the discrepancy between the two sets of figures 
given. To some extent, this may be explained by the fact that the federal figures 
are for the indicated fiscal years while the State figures are for calendar years. Thus, 
new trends should appear first in the federal data although in the one fairly clear 
case, sex distribution, the recent decrease in the percentage of males, the federal 
trend seems to lag the state by at least eighteen months. Another possible source 
of error would be slightly different definitions of terms in such areas as race al- 
though, presumably, both agencies were working with the same raw data. In short, 
it is apparent that, given the present state of reporting, it is very nearly impossible 
to make meaningful statements about even such an elementary characteristic as sex 
distribution. Thus, the interpretations offered below should be viewed cautiously, 
more as informed guesses than as statistically sound inferences. 
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TABLE 3.2 

Demographic Characteristics of the MDTA Institutional Population, 
1962—1968: Comparison of Two Sources 



Characteristic 


1962/3 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Age 


% <19 


8 


19 


20 


17 


21 






5 


10 


20 


19 


23 


19 


% 19-44 


78 


71 


71 


74 


68 






82 


77 


71 


73 


70 


73 


%>44 


15 


9 


9 


9 


10 






13 


13 


9 


8 


8 


8 


Sex 


% Males 


47 


51 


54 


53 


49 






51 


52 


52 


54 


58 


54 


Race 


White: Nonwhite 


66:34 


61 ;39 


47:53 


38:62 


56:44 






75:25 


62:38 


56:44 


40:60 


47:53 


46:54 


Education 


% <1 2 years 


41 


49 


57 


64 


63 




• 

Economic Indices 


39 


45 


51 


60 


66 


66 


% Allowance 


Eligible 


47 


52 


71 


83 


85 






55 


46 


61 


72 


80 


81 


% Receiving Public 
Assistance Prior 


to Enrollment 


8 


10 


11 


13 


14 






6 


9 


10 


11 


14 


16 



Notes: Figures In bold face were taken from the 1967 Cost-Benefit study. Figures in italics are 
from an analysis of registration forms provided by the federal Department of Labor. All 
figures are rounded percentages. In the case of age, sub-categories of the State data were 
combined to make them compatible with the federal categories. 
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• Non-white representation in the institutional program expanded steadily 
from 1962 until 1966 when the proportions had been reversed. In 
1967, there was a reversal of this trend which may have been occa- 
sioned by the temporary cutback in institutional funding that year in 
favor of increased emphasis on On-the-Job Training (OJT). Since its 
inception, as indicated in Table 3.3, the OJT component has been es- 
sentially a white program, probably for reasons beyond the control of 
MDTA-perhaps, for example, employers are unwilling, for one reason 
or another, to risk hiring unskilled workers on an OJT basis and non- 
whites are generally the most unskilled people in this population. It 
may also be that employers find it more profitable to hire minority 
group members under other subsidized programs. 

• Males have constituted a fairly consistent half of the institutional 

I 

population from the beginning. This is somewhat in excess of the 
usual experience of poverty programs where males are usually in a 
sharp minority because they are much more difficult to recruit. A 

breakdown of sex by race would be useful In determining the kinds 

• * 

of social and cultural factors operating on enrollment but such data 
is not currently available. 

• The institutional trainees have been drawn from progressively more 
deprived segments of the population as indicated by the gradual in- 
crease in public assistance recipients, and have been more needy in 
the absolute sense as indicated by the increasing proportion of primary 
wage earners. Again, the tapering off in 1967 is undoubtedly a reflec- 
tion of the OJT emphasis in that year. The fact that there has been 

a dramatic increase in the proportion of enrollees found to be allowance- 
eligible is seen principally as a reflection of more liberal allowance 
standards and interpretations. 



o 
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TABLE 3.3 

Demographic Characteristics of the MDTA OJT Population, 
Cumulative Figures: Comparison of Two Sources 



Characteristic 



Cost-Benefit Study^ 



Federal Data^ 



Age 

% <19 * 15 

% 1 9—44 * 72 

% > 44 * 13 

Sex 

% Males * 73 

Race 

White: Nonwhite 69:29 67:33 



Education 

% < 12 years 49 

Economic Indices 

% Allowance Eligible 12 

% Receiving Public 
Assistance Prior 

to Enrollment 6 



54 



17 



7 



# 

Data not given In source. 

'Cumulative through December 1967. 

^Cumulative through June 1968. 

Sources: Evaluation and Denefit-Cost Relationships of Manpower Training Programs 
in New York State . New York State Department of Labor, October 1967: U.S. Office 
of Education. 
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• The proportion of institutional enroilees not having a high school di- 
ploma appears to be increasing at very rapid rates. When this is con- 
sidered in the light of the numerous General Educational Development 
(GED) programs operating in the State to reduce the total number of 
non-high-school graduates, this becomes an especially impressive accom- 
plishment. 

A popular theory of poverty program operation contends that the needy 
population is defined by concentric circles of need with the least needy outer rings 
being easiest to attract into the program. The theory has it that word filters down 
through these rings, eventually reaching the most needy members of the "hard core." 

If this is the case, MDTA is running true to form for it is clear that its enroilees are 
measuring consistently more needy than before. 

Analysis of Programs 

In this section of the report, the subject is the program itself considered as 
the set of operations or treatments by means of which trainees' employability is in- 
creased. Process evaluation is always the most difficult to justify and, as might be 
expected, there is almost no relevant literature on process in New York State. There 
are a few reports of individual efforts to evaluate classroom instruction or the ade- 
quacy of support services but these are confined to single training centers and single 
slices of time. In fact, the lack of exactly this kind of information was one of. the 
basic motivations for the New York University project; and some of the process issues 
are considered in Chapters IV— VII. 

At the present time, there is little or no information on the following cate- 
gories; 

• Curriculum, 

• Instructional adequacy, or even instructional methods. 
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• Qualifications of instructors, 

• Qualifications of support personnel, 

• Use of non-professional assistance, or, 

• Availability of ancillary services. 

The information which is available limits the present consideration to economic 
adequacies of the instructional offerings in terms of the labor market conditions 
outlined above and the costs of those offerings. 

An important evaluative question concerning program that can be responded 
to in the context of existing data is the degree to which the training offered relates 
to the needs of the trainees and the realities of the labor market. The statement 
itself betrays an element of compromise; in an ideal world no one would be con- 
signed through training to be a bank guard, which is, after all, a dead end job, or 
a keypunch operator whose skills are bound to become obsolete sooner than later. 
But bank guards and keypunch operators are in demand and are, therefore, paid a 
living wage. And, it is relatively easy to train them. * 

It should also be stressed that an effective MDTA program would assign its 
trainees to its courses in a selective manner. In terms of available training and 
available Jobs, there are levels of need which should be a prime consideration. For 
example, a young man with heavy responsibilities should not be trained as a service 
station attendant just because that is the only course available. In New York, this 
should, theoretically, never be necessary because under Article 23A of the State 

Labor Law, funds can always be made available for individual training in special 

♦ • 

circumstances. In practice, however, the legislative appropriation for such "custom- 
ized" training is small to the point of insignificance in most years. Nonetheless, 
the degree to which the program responds to the Individual needs of its clients is 
an irnportant measure of its value. 
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There ought to be some system for scaling the possibilities of different jobs 
and job training opportunities and for measuring them against the needs of a pros- 
pective trainee. In the absence of such a system, MDTA ought to provide a wide 
variety of training courses and ought to insure that they remain relevant to the de- 
mands of the labor market. 

The Course Offerings 

According to the special data analysis prepared for the 1967 Cost-Benefit 
study (p. 6), between 1962 and 1967 MDTA in New York offered Institutional 
training in 235 occupations. Many of these "occupations" however seem to repre- 
sent more differences In title than they do in actual job performed (e.g., clerk, gen- 
eral clerk). In other cases, there are recognized job differences but they are minor 
in terms of the job parameters (e.g., gas station attendant and garage assistant) of 
interest in a manpower context (such as salary and long-range career possibilities). 
Thus, it is probably most meaningful to put job titles into occupational clusters, 
combining for example, such titles as "Clerk, general," "Clerk," "File Clerk," and 
"Clerk/Typist" into a single clerical cluster. 

Such a' procedure, of course, entails difficulties of its own. For example, 
where should such titles as "Secretary" and "Stenographer" be placed? Is a "Medi- 
cal Records Specialist" a clerical worker or a medical sub-professional? The solution 
to these questions is at best tentative but it seems reasonable to group occupations 
by the operations that distinguish them and by whether they are entry level or 
higher. Thus, because all kinds of "clerks" perform operations which are similar to 
each other and are, at the same time, observably on a lower level than the operations 
performed by secretaries, it seems appropriate to classify them together. Similarly, 
because the operations of a medical records specialist are those of a clerk and not 
of a hospital orderly or nurses' aide, he is classified in the clerical entry category. 



Given such rough groupings, it becomes clear that training is not really given 
in 235 occupations but rather, in something closer to 50 occupational clusters.^ 
Further, as the Cost-Benefit study found, three of these clusters predominate: cleri- 
cal, automotive and health subprofessional. A pattern emerges which covers, accord- 
irig to Operations data, almost half the course offerings. Examination of these 
Operations data suggests that the MDTA curriculum may be becoming static. 

Examining the lists of offerings in Operations, it becomes evident that, in 
the earlier years of the program, the curriculum was considerably richer and more 
imaginative than it was in 1968. One of the factors which helped to change this 
may have been the feeling that the new breed of trainees could not handle more 
exotic subject matter. But equally possible is that employers have discovered the 
advantages of custom training in other programs. Whereas MDTA used to 
have a course for Optical Mechanics in Rochester as recently as May, 1968, that 
kind of training has now passed directly to the companies concerned. Such a de- 
velopment is to the advantage of both the private company and the government 
but it should not result in government programs offering only the least desirable 
training operations. Exactly the opposite could prevail, with MDTA becoming an 
innovative force in the manpower field, developing new careers and new training 
techniques. 

Costs 

A traditional way to evaluate social programs is to examine their cost 
structures to determine what proportion of expenses is allocated to operational 

1 ' 

The source for these estimates Is Operations which since January, 1968 has published 
the course titles of courses beginning and ending during the preceding month. These titles are 
grouped as indicated above arid in Table 3.4. Obviously, the situation would be improved if 
courses were listed by D.O.T. (Dictionary of Occupational Titles) code. 
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TABLE 3.4 

Summary of Occupations Trained For, 1968 





Started 
N % 


Finished 

N 


% 


TOTAL COURSES 


266 


100 


334 


100 


Pre-Vocational 


11 


04 


15 


04 


Clerical Entry 


43 


16 


52 


16 


Health Entry 


52 


20 


54 


16 


Auto Entry 


27 


10 


40 


12 



versus administrative items and other such breakdowns. In the case of MDTA, 

(a) such data is not readily ascertainable, and (b) if it were available, it would 
probably show such a wide variation that it would be impossible to interpret. 

The problems in determining educational costs and relating them to pro- 
gram performance are legion ,and there is partisan controversy at every step. 

Even the matter of direct labor is unclear. Should, for example, inservice teacher 
training be counted as a fringe benefit for the teacher, or an overhead item for 
the program? The difficulties become even greater when attempts are made to 
define and amortize capital costs or to add in "services-in-kind" in a matching 
grant situation. Finally, when program costs are charged against different budget 
centers involving different agencies, there is likely to be little agreement on even 
basic figures. 

Given these perils, a particular program which is not shielded by its own 
accounting system and which is a rfaadily identifiable budgetary item is vulnerable 
to oversimpllstic analysis. MDTA is just such a program; it has an "annual budg- 
et" and a specif icable number of enrol lees and completers. Thus, even though 



expenditure patterns are not broken out, gross figures are aveHable and are widely 
used in the literature with interpretations which seem to vary with the political 
position of the user. Among all these figures, the best are probably those used 
in the 1967 Cost-Benefit study which repr ted the cost-per-enrollee and the cost- 
per-completer for a large sample of Institutional and OJT programs. Table 3.5 is 
a summary of that data. 



TABLE 3.5 

Cost Estimates for a Sample of Institutional and OJT Training 
Conducted by MDTA, 1966-67 



OJT Institutional 



Cost Category 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


Per Enrollee 


— 


99- 908 


1605 


302- 7867 


Per Completer 


656 


116-1378 


2308 


427- 11235 


Per New Employee 


— 


116-2610 


— 


— 



Source: Evaluation and Benefit-Cost Relationships of Manpower Training Programs in New York 
State. New York State Department of Labor, October 1967. 



In the heading above, the figures are referred to as estimates because they 
were derived by dividing total project costs by total student categories. This as- 
sumes, of course, that there is no carry-over from one project to the next, so the 
estimates tend to be somewhat on the high side. At first glance, it would seem 
obvious that OJT is less expensive than Institutional training. In fact, at one point 
in 1967, the government decided that this warranted an overhaul of MDTA with a 
major emphasis on OJT. However, despite the apparent cost differences in favor of 
OJT, comparisons are essentially meaningless. It has been thoroughly documented 
that OJT programs include much fewer hard-core, disadvantaged trainees, and 
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therefore do not demand the same level of investment. Thus, it is not fortui- 
tous that OJT remains a limited program component. 

In the next section, the meaning of the cost figures given above will be 
further explored. 

Outcomes 

In the last analysis, every evaluation is most immediately concerned with the 
outcome or product of the program, and, in this respect, MDTA, for better or worse, 
is tied into a job framework. The MDTA program is supposed to give people the 
skills they need to get and hold decent jobs. 

The State .Follow Up Study 

. The most basic approach to program evaluation is to let the data speak for 
themselves and this has been the method of the on-going follow up survey being con- 
ducted by the State Department of Labor. The most recent report of that project 
was published in June, 1968, und^jr the title: The Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act Institutio n al Programs: A Survey of Accorril b lishments in New York State. 

The method of the survey has been to follow up three random samples of program 
completers, all of whom completed training before December 31, 1964. Follow up 

if 

is done at irregular intervals, the most recent apparently having been accomplished 
in June, 1967. A mailed questionnaire was sent out and there was an extraordinary 
return rate, averaging approximately 75 percent even after several years. 

The basic findings of the Survey, summarized in Table 3.6, was that the 
early graduates of the program were able to find and, apparently retain jobs. The 
survey goes on to present an analysis of hourly earnings before and after training 
and one chart (Chart 4, page 7) purports to show that the overwhelming majority 
of completers had increased their hourly earnings by fifty cents or more. The im- 
plication seems to be that MDTA is responsible for this dramatic increase. In fact. 
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TABLE 3.6 

Percentage of Survey Respondents Indicating They Were Still 
Employed On A Full-Time Basis 



Survey Group 


90 days 


Percent Employed Full Time 
1 year 2 years 3 years 


4 years 


1962/63 Graduates 


72 


66 


75 74 


77 


1964 Graduates 










January through June 


76 


79 


81 


— 


July through December 


66 


79 


79 


— 



Source: The Manpower Development and Training Act Institutional Programs: A Survey 
of Accomplishments in New York State. New \6rk State Department of Labor, June 1968. 



some workers whose hourly pay rate increased actually lost ground in terms of pur- 
chasing power because of the Vietnam-spurred inflation of that period. In any event, 
surely there were other factors operating on the wages of these workers, including a 
twenty-five cents an hour increase in the State minimum wage. 

Unfortunately, there is no indication given of the technical procedures used 
for the Survey. As a statistical report, the Survey raises more questions than it answers. 
Clearly there is an element of systematic bias in the figures in that those least likely 
to respond are those who are unemployed. The indicated return rates are indeed ex- 
traordinary and it would be interesting and important to discover exactly how they 
were generated. It would be helpful to be able to evaluate the validity of the re- 
sponses since the respondents were required to react to highly complex terms. Most 
Important, it would be interesting to learn just how the various samples were drawn. 

The lack of this knowledge invites the reader to suspect that the samples are not, in 
fact, representative. 
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The Cost-Benefit Study 

In recent years there have been many attempts to apply the new manage- 
ment sciences to problems in the social sphere, a phenomenon rooted in the belief 
that American corporations are more systematicaily efficient than other human in- 
stitutions. Among these new techniques, none has been more attractive to scien- 
tists seeking objective means of evaluating social programs than cost-benefit anaiysis 
which is a product of the Defense Department's efforts to put weapons procurement 
on a rational basis. The theory is eiementary: strike a ratio between the anticipated 
costs and anticipated benefits of alternate systems and the system with the lowest 
ratio is the most efficient. 

A major effort to apply this theory to MDTA was reported in October, 1967, 
under the title: Evaluation and Benefit-Cost Relationships of Manpower Training 
Programs in New York State by a State Department of Labor task force under the 
direction of M. P. Catherwood. in a very brief period of time, this task force coi- 
iected and analyzed prodigious quantities of data and produced a document which 
remains the basic source on MDTA achievements in New York State. Their work 
has been extremeiy helpfui in the present exercise and its findings have been liber- 
al iy used throughout this report. Thus, no criticism of the task force should be 
inferred from the statement that, in terms of appiying cost-benefit theory meaning- 
ful iy to MDTA, it faiied. 

As was indicated in the previous section, there is no good way of ap'^ortion- 
ing costs in an educational program, especially capital costs. The task force did not 
solve this probiem but rather reiied upon the same simplistic division of totai budget 
by total completers used’ in this report. Because different school districts have dif- 
ferent fiscal structures and because new programs always produce widely different 
capital expenditure requirements, the cost side of the analysis cannot be regarded as 
either valid or reliable. 
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More important, the authors did not solve the problem of how to measure 
the benefit side. They wrote (p. 37): 

For each completed program, effectiveness Is measured in terms 
of the number of persons who entered training, the number who suc- 
cessfully completed training, and the number who subsequently found 
employment either in a training-related job or in some other job. 

The use of the term "effectiveness" betrays a certain ambivalence the au- 
thors apparently shared toward the nature of their design approach. Cost-benefit 
and cost-effectiveness are two quite different things. A cost-benefit analysis is a 
determination of the cost-per-unit-good-outcome and is a power measure. "Bene- 
fit" is an outcome defined as such; it is merely a nominal classification with no 
statement made about either an absolute or a relative value of the benefit vis a vis 
other possible outcomes. A cost-effectiveness analysis, on the other hand, is a 
measure of the fiscal efficiency with which a given degree of outcome is produced. 
As will be seen below, no interval measurement the benefit side was attempted 
until the very end of the study. 

To return, then, to what is actually an attempt to count benefits, the au- 
thors themselves point out that the number of jobs obtained after training is, at 
best, a highly contaminated index of benefit (cf., p. 39) but, for the most part, 
that is all their data would permit. This, it should be stressed, yields a cost-per- 
benefit, not a cost to value of benefit ratio, 

At the end of the report, an effort is made to determine from Social Se- 
curity records the ave^'age annual earnings of a selected group of trainees one year 
before and one year after training and to use the difference as an interval -measure 
of benefit. 

For 25 selected institutional programs, there was a net gain of 84.8 percent 
in earned income and for 1 1 OJT contracts, there was a gain of 45.4 percent. 
Next, an effort was made to relate these projected gains one year out to training 
costs per completer. It was found that the Institutional programs yielded an 



o 
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average of 53.5 cents increased earnings per training dollar invested and that the 
OJT contracts yielded $2.10 per dollar. If these figures are at all accurate, MDTA 
is one of the most successful investments of all time. 

Clearly, however, there are problems in the data. First, Social Security 
records tend to underestimate income before training because of the higher proba- 
bility that, prior to training, the trainee would be in a job not covered by Social 
Security. Second, the authors made the experimental error of attributing the entire 
effect to the treatment whereas, in the period covered, there was a rapidly expand- 
ing and inflationary economy. 

In addition, it seems likely that many of the subjects were unemployed for 
all or part of the 12 months preCveding training. Starting from no income, or even 
from a very low income, would render the two periods statistically incomparable. 

All this points up the difficulty of applying cost-benefit on a post hoc ba- 
sis. Ideally and theoretically, a group of subjects could be identified and their 
current incomes, including welfare, could be determined with great accuracy. These 
could then be translated into constant dollars and the group would then be random- 
ly divided into experimental and control sections with the former being assigned to 
various MDTA "treatments." The constant dollar incomes of the two groups would 
then be monitored after training. Allowances would be made for the increased 
benefits involved in removing an individual from the welfare population and turning 
him into a taxpayer. From these data, reliable indices of cost-benefit could be cal- 
culated and MDTA components could be compared as to cost-effectiveness. 

The desirability of such an approach to evaluation, however, is a subject 
that manpower and training specialists should consider very carefully. Applied to 
social situations, the technique is fraught with peril. For example, what may be 
socially cost-effective may not be beneficial to the individual's interests; OJT training 
of keypunch operators is a perfect example. It may simply be that cost-benefit analysis 
is not appropriate in the evaluation of complex, "soft" systems. 






PART TWO 

A STUDY OF THE MULTI-CENTER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN NEW YORK STATE 



CHAPTER IV 



DESIGN FOR STUDY OF THE MULTI-CENTERS 

This chapter provides an outline of the methods and procedures used in 
studying the multi-centers of New York State. It is an overview of the field 
phase of the M.D.T. Study, which is presented in detail in the next three chap- 
ters. The basic model, the instruments and the actual collection of data are de- 
scribed herein. Throughout these chapters all data are dichotomized for New 
# 

York City (NYC) and Other New York State (ONYS); and in many cases, by 
blue-collar and white-collar training programs, as defined in Table 4.2, As an 
introduction to the detailed findings, this chapter, then, summarizes the study 
sample which Inciudes the centers and staffs thereof, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, selected groups of trainees that were currently on site in each of the 
centers visited. The centers include five under the jurisdiction of the New York 
City Board of Education, and the eight multi-centers located throughout the 
State: Albany, Binghamton, Nassau County (New Hyde Park), Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, and White Plains. 

The Data Collection Framework 

The procedure for data collection in the multi-centers featured as Its 
core a module which would give a systematic, interrelated sample of data from 
each of the centers. The module consisted of: 

1. Structured questionnaire-interviews with the top administrator 
on site responsible for the day-to-day operations of the center; 
one supervisor for each of the following areas: skills teaching, 
basic education, counseling; four skills teachers; one basic educa- 
tion teacher; one counselor. 
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2. Questionnaires administered to the trainees whiie their skiiis teachers 
were being interviewed. 

3. Evaiuation of the specific instructionai and counseiing faciiities used 
by the skiiis teachers, basic education teachers and counseiors who 
were interviewed; evaiuation of the genera i center faciiity. 

Due to the practicaiities of scheduSing and the avaiiabiiity of projects, it 
was not aiways possibie to impiement the procedure as conceived. For exampie, 
whiie we had designed sampies of skiiis teachers and trainees representative of the 
occupationai offerings funded during fiscai 1968, it was impossibie to inciude some 
occupationai areas since they were not offered during the data coiiection period. 

To a iarge extent, the iimited number of occupationai offerings was due to a iong 
hiatus during which the muiti-centers were awaiting re-funding. An evaluation of 
the samples we finally obtained suggests to us that they are representative enough 
in many cases to draw conclusions generalizable to the State MDT multi-centers 
as a whole (Tables 4.1 to 4.4). Where possible, we have drawn such conclusions. 
Where we felt it was not possible to generalize but that it was possible to identify 
trends which should be studied more systematically we have done so and, finally, 
we have not reported any conclusions in those instances where we felt quite sure 
neither generalization nor identification of trends were warranted. 

The Instruments 

Questionnaire- Interview Guides were developed for collecting data from 
center personnel. The items for these guides were an outgrowth of a review of 
the literature of related studies, staff evaluations of specific needs for this project, 
and new Items constructed by senior staff members. To assure an appropriate 
sample size, we designed the instruments to serve as both an interview guide and 
a questionnaire which the subject could complete privately. This procedure also 
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permitted us to collect data to fill some of the gaps found after the initial data 
collection. 

0 

Separate Interview Guides were dvweloped for center administrators, skills 
teacher supervisors, basic education supervisors, counselor supervisors, skills teach- 
ers, basic education teachers, and counselors. All instruments had a core of items 
in common as well as items unique to a particular area of specialization. 

Two types of Observation Guides were developed to evaluate facilities: a 
guide for evaluating the facility as a whole and a guide for evaluating the class- 
rooms of instructors who were selected for personal interviews. The purpose of 
the facilities observation was not to evaluate the teaching process but to evaluate 
the plant facility. 

Finally, a questionnaire was developed for group administration to current 
trainees. As with the other instruments, the trainee questionnaire was an outgrowth 
of a review of the literature, personal experiences of senior staff members, and 
staff evaluation of early drafts of the instruments. 

Pre-Testing 

After the instruments and methods of data collection were initially devel- 
oped they were pre-tested in January of 1969 at two of the New York City centers. 
As a result of this experience, the instruments were modified and the final form 
developed for the formal data collection. 

The Data Collection Schedule 

# 

Data were collected in the thirteen centers during M?irch; most gaps in the 

* 

data were completed In April. The two study teams, each headed by one of the 
present writers, consisted of three members: a team leader who usually Interviewed 
the center administrator, supervisors, and some professional staff members; an ex- 
perienced occupational educator who evaluated classroom plant facilities, general 



center facilities, and conducted interviews with professional staff members; and a 
research associate who administered group questionnaires to current trainees and 
also conducted interviews with professional staff members. 

The Proposed Site Visit Schedule' (Appendix B) was prepared in multiple 
copies in advance of each visit with minor modifications as needed. Typically, 
however, a one-day visit followed the basic outline. 



TABLE 4.1 

Number of Staff Members In Study Sample 



Staff 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


Center Administrators 


5 


8 


13 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


A 

4 


11 


15 


Basic Education Supervisors 


1 


3 


4 


Counselor Supervisors 


1 


4 


5 


Skills Teachers 


22 


29 


51 


Basic Education Teachers 


4 


9 


13 


Counselors 


5 


7 


12 


Total 


42 


71 


113 



NOTE: Two skills teacher supervisors in NYC were city wide supervisors and two were acting 
as supervisors in their centers. 

Eight of the skills teacher supervisors outside NYC had additional administrative 
responsibilities in other areas. 

The basic education supervisor in NYC functioned as an assistant city wide 
supervisor. 

The counselor supervisor in NYC was city wide supervisor. 
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The Study Sample 

The data that are reported in Chapters V and VI dealing with staff, facili- 
ties, and services are based largely on the interviews and questionnaires with staff 
members as summarized in Table 4.T Several comments are in order. Although 
we did intend to have a larger New York City sample, to provide an even balance 
with the rest of the State, the slow pace of recycling during the study period was 
somewhat slower in New York City and our sample was therefore reduced. While 
no one category of personnel is very large, except for the skills teachers, we believe 
that tapping such a variety of sources was nonetheless illuminating. 

Table 4.2 shows the distribution of the skills teachers into blue collar and 
white collar categories, a distinction which is useful throughout this study. 

TABLE 4.2 

Number of Blue Collar and White Collar Skills 
Teachers In Study Sample 



Teachers 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


Blue Collar 


9 


17 


26 


White Collar 


13 


12 


25 


Total 


22 


29 


51 



The blue collar skills courses include autobody repair, auto mechanics, 
electronics mechanics, food services, household appliance repairs, production machine 
operations, welding, and woodworking. All these occupations, except food services, 
are classified under Roe's^ Group IV, Technology. Food services are classified under 
Group I— Services, according to Roe, but were judged to fit better In a blue collar 
than a white collar grouping. 

Vnne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations , Wiley, New York, 1959. 




The white collar skills courses include bookkeeping, business machine opera- 
tion, clerk/typist, drafting, duplicating, licensed practical nurse, nurse/orderly, office 
occupations, sales, and stenography. All these occupations, except nurse/orderly 
and licensed practical nurse are classified under Roe's Group Ml, Organization. Li- 
censed practical nurse and nurse/orderly are classified under Group I— Services, ac- 
cording to Roe, but were judged to fit better in a white collar than a blue collar 

* 

grouping. 

Table 4.3 presents a summary of the facilities visited and observed. Finally, 
Table 4.4 describes the trainees in the study sample: this group is dealt with in 
greater detail in Chapter VII. 



TABLE 4.3 

Number of Facilities Evaluated 





NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


Blue Collar Classrooms 


3 


12 


15 


White Collar Classrooms 


6 


11 


17 


Basic Education Classrooms 


3 


4 


7 


Total Classrooms 


12 


27 


39 


General Plant Facilities 


5 

TABLE 4.4 


8 


13 


Number of Trainees In Study Sample: Type of Training 






NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


Blue Collar Occupational Training 


46 


207 ’ 


253 


White Collar Occupational Training 


100 


176 


276 


Total 


146 


383 


529 



CHAPTER V 



THE SETTING AND RESOURCES: ADMINISTRATION, 

STAFF, AND FACILITIES 

In this chapter we have attempted to cover certain aspects of the training 
process which are important determinants of program success. We refer to such 
factors as administration, supervision and planning; the nature of the staff; plant 
and facilities; provisions for staff training; staff attitudes; and finally, we present 
general staff recommendations for program improvement. 

Administration, Supervision and Planning 

In general, the data suggest that administration of and planning for the 
multi-centers are highly centralized at the Board of Education level. The primary 
role of center administrator seems to be that of implementer of policy promulgated 
from a higher level. While this is true of the State as a whole. New York City 
seems to be more highly centralized than the rest of the State. No doubt part of 
this .stems from the fact that New York City is unique in that five multi-centers 
are under. the jurisdiction of a single Board of Education while in the rest of the 
State there is one multi-center under each Board of Education. 

Administration. Most center administrators appear dissatisfied with their 
limited roles as administrators in view of their actual responsibilities. When asked 
what changes in their roles would improve their effectiveness, they replied that 
they would like' more autonomy, more involvement in top-level planning confer- 
ences, more freedom .in dealing directly with community groups, more freedom in 
determining trainee assignments, and finally, that they would like to see more flexi- 
bility and greater discretion in the distribution of funds. 
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In New York City, the administration of skills training, basic education, 
and counseling is conducted by city wide supervisors. The city wide supervisors 
perceive themselves as having direct responsibility for the staff professionals in 
their respective areas, i.e., skills teachers, basic education teachers, and counselors. 

On the other hand, the center administrators have the same perceptions concern- 
ing their responsibilities for the very same staff. It seems that the situation in- 
volves a delegation of supervisory responsibility which is somewhat ambiguous and 
overlapping and a source of some dissatisfaction to both city wide supervisors and 
center administrators. In the other New York State centers, skills supervisors and 
counseling supervisors are all on-site in each of the multi-centers. The extent and 
limits of their responsibilities in relationship to the center administrators and to 
the Board of Education are considerably clearer. 

Supervision. When asked what changes in their roles would improve their 
effectiveness, skills supervisors in New York City generally made no recommenda- 
tions other than an expression of need for additional staff at their level. In cen- 
ters outside of New York City, four skills supervisors indicated they were quite 
satisfied with their current roles. Two felt that they could become more effective 
if they were given more administrative responsibility. 

Only two basic education supervisors, one from New York City, and one 
from a center outside New York City, responded to the question concerning changes 
in their roles which might improve their effectiveness. One indicated thet there 
was a need for more black basic education teachers and the other felt that if ba- 
sic education supervisors supervised vocational education teachers, it would improve 
articulation between bask^ education and skills instruction. 

The city wide counseling supervisor for New York City stated that her 
situation had been ideal in the past when she had field supervisors reporting to 
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her, with the clear indication that counseling supervision should be centralized at 
the city level rather than the center level. Three of the counseling supervisors 
outside of New York City were satisfied with their roles while a fourth reported 
that he would like to function more independently within the center with less di- 
rection from the center director. 

Planning. When asked who planned and set up center projects, the five 
New York City center administrators all gave answers which made it quite clear 
that planning is primarily outside the center. However, four of the eight center 
administrators in the rest of the State indicated that they play a major role in 
planning and setting up projects. Apparently, New York City center administrators 
understand planning to be a responsibility of the central Board of Education while 
there is a split in how the other New York State center administrators view the 
planning function. 

The conclusions concerning centralization and the lack of a major role for 
center administrators in planning were also verified in the responses to a second 
question in which we asked the center administrator to define his role in planning 
the center's program. Four of the five New York City administrators indicated 
very minor roles in planning, while a fifth indicated that he prepares plans for the 
Board of Education but that it is the latter’s responsibility to approve these plans 
and make decisions concerning city wide policy. Four of seven center admini- 
strators outside of New York City indicated that they play minor roles in plan- 
ning; three indicated that they prepare material for final review and negotiate with 
Albany themselves. 

There was also a decided difference in the responses from skills teacher 
supervisors in New York City and skills teacher supervisors in the rest of the State 
concerning their roles in project planning. The New York City skills supervisors 
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generally see their major planning roles as restricted to updating projects which had 
been submitted earlier. One gets the impression that, with few exceptions, most 
"new" projects refiect little new planning but are rewrites of projects previously ap- 
proved. Skills teacher supervisors outside of New York City spoke of planning co- 
operativeiy with advisory committees or with their center staffs. Whiie it might be 
that multi-centers outside New York City do not submit any more new projects 
than do New York City multi-centers, the point here is that the responses of New 
York City skiiis teacher supervisors refiect concern with the iimits of their responsi- 
bilities which they perceive as considerable, while the responses of skills teacher 
supervisors outside of New York City focus on areas of their involvement in pianning. 

In New York City it was reported that the guideiines for the basic education 
program were set by the city wide basic education supervisor and modified in indivi- 
dual instances through consuitation between the supervisor and the basic education 
staff in each center. A simiiar process is foiiowed in centers outside New York City 
except that the compiete pianning and impiementation is done within the center. 
Finally, the counseling program is planned at the city wide ievel in New York City 

and at the center level elsewhere. 

Personal Characteristics of Center Staff 
Personai characteristics are defined here as those unique attributes of indivi- 
duais which transcend their particuiar jobs or ocoupationai settings, in other words, 
they are descriptive of human beings without necessariiy referring to work charac- 

teristics. 

Age. There seems to be a state wide tendency to fiii the positions of center 
administrator, skiiis teacher supervisor, and blue collar skills teacher with personnel 
who are over the age of forty (Table 5.1). Three of the 13 center administrators 
were less than forty years old while 10 were over the age of forty; 8 were over fifty 



TABLE 5.1 



Personal Characteristics of Center Staff: Age 

NYC ONYS Total 



Staff 


40 and 
Under 


Over. 

40 


40 and 
Under 


Over 

40 


40 and 
Under 


Over 

40 


Total 


Center Administrators 


2 


3 


1 


7 


3 


10 


13 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


1 


3 


1 


10 


2 


13 


15 


Basic Education Supervisors 


1 


- 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


Counselor Supervisors 


— 


__ 


3 


— 


3 




3 


Skills Teachers: 


9 


12 


9 


19 


18 


31 


49 


Blue Collar 


2 


7 


3 


13 


5 


20 


25 


White Collar 


7 


$ 


6 


6 


13 


11 , 


24 


Basic Education Teachers 


3 


1 


4 


5 


1 \ 


6 


13 


Counselors 


4 


1 


4 


2 


8 


3 


11 


Total 


20 


20 


24, 


44 


44 


64 


108 


NOTE: There was no response from one each of following: 

NYC Counselor Supervisor, ONYS Counselor Supervisor, ONYS Counselor, NYC White Collar 



Skills Teacher, ONYS Blue Collar Skills Teacher. 

* 

Two of the 15 skills teacher supervisors were forty years old or younger while 13 were 
over the age 6f forty; 7 were over fifty. Only 18 of 49 skills instructors were forty 
years or younger. The disproportionality may be even greater when blue collar skills 
teachers are compared to white collar skills teachers: ?0 of 25 blue collar skills teachers 
were over forty while 11 of 24 white collar skills teachers were over forty. A content 
analysis of the work experience of the blue collar skills* teachers showed that the tendency 
to staff with those over forty years of age cannot be attributed to long years of experi- 
ence as teachers in public schools since almost all of them had been recruited from 
business and industry. Counselors are an exception to the age distribution. Of the 



11 counselors in the study sample, 8 were under the age of forty and S of these 
were thirty years of age or younger.^ 

While an argument might be made for staffing administrators and supervisors 
over the age of forty on the basis of experience and maturity, questions about age 
and generation gap need to be raised about the proportion of older people in trainee 
contact positions such as skills teacher, considering the high numbers of young 
trainees. 

Sex. Our sample suggests that there may be an equal or larger proportion 
of males than females In all staff positions with the exception of basic education 
teacher and white collar skills teacher (Table 5.2). Only 3 out of 13 basic educa- 
tion teachers were male. Twenty-five of 26 blue collar skills teachers were male 
while 7 of 24 white collar skills teachers were male. The traditional association of 
"clean" (white collar) jobs with femininity and "dirty" (blue collar) jobs with mascu- 
linity, particularly In lower level jobs, might be reinforced in the minds of trainees 
if our sample is representative of the total staff of MDT. This matter should be 
examined further. 

TABLE 5.2 

Personal Characteristics of Center Staff; Sex 



Staff 


NYC 

Male Female 


ONYS 

Male Female 


Total NYS 
Male Female 


Total 


Center Administrators 


4 


1 


7 


1 


11 


2 


13 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


2 


2 


8 


3 


10 


5 


15 


Basic Education Supervisors 


— 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Counselor Supervisors 




1 


3 


1 


3 


2 


5 


Skills Tfiachsrs; 


14 


8 


18 


11 


32 


19 


51 


Blue Collar 


9 




16 


I 


25 


1 


26 


White Collar 


5 


8 


2 


10 


7 


18 


25 


Basic Education Teachers 


1 


3 


2 


1 


3 


10 


13 


Counselors 


4 


1 


5 


2 


9 


3 


12 


Total 


25 


17 


45 


26 


70 


43 


113 



^Our samples were not large enough to reveal meaningful trends for basic education supervisors, 
counselor supervisors, and basic education teachers. 
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Marital Status. Staff members in our sample generally tended to be mar- 
ried (Table 5.3), with supervisors of skills teachers a possible exception to the trend. 
Of the 26 single staff members, 11 were skills teachers, and vet the 11 represent a 
small proportion of the group of 47 skills teachers for whom we have data. 

TABLE 5 3 

Personal Characteristics of Center Staff: Marital Status 

NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Staff Married Single Married Single Married Single Total 



Center Administrators 


4 


— 


6 


2 


TO 


2 


12 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


2 


2 


2 


8 


4 


10 


14 


Basic Education Supervisor 


— 


— 


3 


— 


3 


— 


3 


Counselor Supervisors 


1 


-- 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Skills Teachers: 


10 


9 


26 


2 


36 


11 


47 


Blue Collar 


7 


1 


16 


2 


23 


2 


25 


White Collar 


3 


6 


10 


1 


13 


9 


22 


Basic Education Teachers 


3 


— 


9 


— 


12 


— 


12 


Counselors 


3 


1 


6 


— 


9 


1 


10 


Total 

NOTE: No responses from: 


23 


12 


53 


14 


76 


26 


102 


1 ONYS Counselor Supervisor; 2 NYC White 
Education Teacher; 1 ONYS Counselor. 


Collar Skills Teachers; 1 NYC Basic 





Distribution Included: 3 divorced, 2 widowed, 1 separated. 

Ethnic Background. Our data suggest that MDT staff may be predominantly 
white (Table 5.4). When the total sample is divided into center administrators and 
all supervisors in one group and trainee contact personnel in another, It is noted that 
8 of 37 administrators and supervisors are black and 20 of 75 trainee-contact staff 



members are black. 
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TABLE 5.4 

Personal Characteristics of Center Staff: Ethnic Background 

NYC ONYS Total NYS 



Staff 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Total 


Center Administrators 


4 


1 


— 


8 


4 


9 


13 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


1 


3 


— 


11 


1 


14 


15 


Basic Education Supervisors 


— 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


Counselor Supervisors 


1 


— 


1 


3 


2 


3 


5 


Total Administration and 
Supervision 


6 


5 


2 


24 


8 


29 


37 


Skills Teachers: 


12 


9 


5 


24 


17 


33 


50 


Blue Collar 


3 


6 


3 


14 


6 


20 


26 


White Collar 


0 


3 


0 


10 


11 


13 


24 


Basic Education Teachers 


1 


3 


— 


9 


1 


12 


13 


Counselors 


1 


4 


1 


6 


2 


10 


12 


Total Trainee Contact 


14 


16 


6 


39 


20 


55 


75 


Total 


20 


21 


8 


63 


28 


84 


112 



NOTE: There was no response from 1 NYC White Collar Skills Teacher. 

A further analysis of Table 5,4 suggests that the racial Imbalance may be 
due primarily to a dearth of black staff members in centers outside of New York 
City. In the New York City centers, 4 of the 5 center administrators were black 
while all 8 of the center administrators in centers outside of New York City were 
white. When administrators are combined with all supervisors it Is found that 6 of 
11 administrators and supervisors in the New York City centers are black while only 
2 of 26 are black in the eight centers outside of New York City. When skills 
teachers, basic education teachers, and counselors are combined In a trainee contact 
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group, it is found that 14 of 28 staff members are black in the New York City 
centers while only 6 of 45 staff members are black in the eight centers outside of 
New York City. 

Assuming that our random selection of staff members approximates the 
ethnic proportions that exist in the total MDT population in New York State multi- 
centers, an assumption highly likely for the administrative and supervising total. It 
would seem that New York City multi-centers are clearly more open to the employ- 
ment of black staff, especially in top level positions, than is the case in multi-centers 
outside of New York City. 

Educational Level. The usual relationship between educational level and 
occupational level was found to exist in the multi-centers in New York State 
(Table 5.5). Center administrators had higher levels of education than skills teach- 
er supervisors. All 13 center administrators had baccalaureate degrees while 10 had 
attained masters degrees; 11 of the 15 skills teacher supervisors had attained bacca- 
laureate degrees while 4 held the masters degree. Only 13 of the 51 occupational 
skills teachers had attained the baccalaureate degree and of these, only one held a 
master's degree. All 13 taught white collar subjects; none of the blue collar skills 
teachers had earned a baccalaureate degree. Nine of the 13 taught in New York 
City centers (Tables 5.6 and 5.7). Apparently it is rare for a blue collar skills 
teacher to hold a baccalaureate degree in a New York City center and for any skills 
teacher to hold a degree in a center outside of New York City. This trend sug- 
gests that perhaps there is a need to establish MDT teacher training, degree programs 
in institutions of higher learning in New York State. 

It may be that basic education teachers, counselors, md counselor super- 
visors are required to have higher levels of education than those at comparable 
levels in the multi-centers. All 13 basic education teachers had attained the 
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TABLE 5.5 

Personal Characteristics of Center Staff: Educational Level 

Total, New York State 

DEGREE 



Staff 


Associate 


Baccalaureate 


Masters 


No Degree 


Total 


Center Administrators 


— 


3 


10 


— 


13 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


— 


7 


4 


4 


15 


Basic Education Supervisors 


— 


2 


2 


— 


4 


Counselor Supervisors 


— 




4 


— 


4 


Skills Teachers: 


2 


12 


1 


36 


51 


Blue Collar 


1 


— 


— 


25 


26 


White Collar 


1 


12 


/ 


11 


25 


Basic Education Teachers 


— 


8 


5 


— 


13 


Counselors 


— 


2 


9 


1 


12 


Total 


2 


34 


35 


41 


112 



NOTE: There was no response from one Counselor Supervisor. 

baccalaureate degree while 5 of them had attained the master's degree. Counselors 
and counselor supervisors had attained levels of education equalled only by the 
center administrator group. All four counselor supervisors had attained the master's 
degree while 9 of the 12 counselors held a master's degree. In view of recent in- 
novations in the of paraprofessionals in counseling roles, one wonders why this 
aroa specifically requires such a high level of education in the multi-centers. 

It is of Interest to note the areas In which the baccalaureate and master's 
degrees were attained by the staff. A content analysis indicates that center admini' 
strators obtained their degrees in fields such as vocational education, supervision and 
administration, guidance and counseling, etc. Skills supervisors tended to obtain their 
degrees in specific vocational education subject matter areas or in educational 
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administration. Two of the four counsefor supervisors had received their master's 
degree in counseling while one had received a master's degree in secondary educa- 
tion and the other a baccalaureate degree In education. 

TABLE 5.6 

Pej-sonal Characteristics of Center Staff: Educational Level 

New York City 

DEGREE 



Staff 


Associate 


Baccalaureate 


Maf;ters 


No Degree 


Total 


Center Administrators 




1 


4 




5 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


— 


2 


1 


1 


4 


Basic Education Supervisors 


— 




1 


— 


1 


Counselor Supervisors 




— 


1 


— 


1 


Skills Teachers: 


2 


8 


1 


11 


22 


Blue Collar 


1 


— 




8 


9 


White Collar 


1 


8 


1 


3 


13 


Basic Education Teachers 




3 


1 


_ 


4 


Counselors 


— 


— 


5 


— 


5 


Total 


2 


14 


14 


12 


42 




Job Characteristics 








Job characteriifrtics are 


defined here as those factors which are necessarily 



related to the work positions held by the personnel interviewed. 

t 

St^.ff Recruitment. With very few exceptions, center administrators and 
supervisors throughout the State indicated that they had no difficulty in recruiting 
competent staff. Again, with very few exceptions, they felt that there was a prob- 
lem in retaining competent staff members because of uncertainty in refunding 
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TABLE 5.7 

Personal Characteristics of Center Staff: Educational Level 

Oth6r New York State 



DEGREE 

Staff Associate Baccalaureate Masters No Degree Total 



Center Administrators 

Skills Teacher Supervisors 

Basic Education Supervisors 

Counselor Supervisors 

Skills Teachers: 

Blue Collar 
White Collar 

Basic Education Teachers 
Counselors 

Total 

NOTE: There was no response 



2 

5 

2 

4 

4 

5 
2 

20 

from one Counselor Supervisor. 



6 - 8 

3 3 11 

1 - 3 

3 - 3 

25 29 

17 17 

-8 12 

4 - 9 

4 1 7 

21 29 70 



projects. Most implied that if there were more funding stability they would have 
fewer staffing problems. They pointed out that to date they had been fortunate 
that lack of job security had been balanced by the dedication of the. professional 
staff members whom they w'ere able to recruit. Staff members seem willing to risk 
job security in order to attain a satii»fying work environment, according to center 
administrators and supervisors. While this most certainly is true of some staff mem- 
bers it may be that in other cases, MDT teaching positions are the best possible if 
educational level is an indicator, yfjarticularly for skills teachers. 

Apparently recruitment is somewhat more centralized in New York City than 
in centers outside New York City. Recruitment of staff in New York City is the 
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responsibility of the Board of Educt'tion even though in some instances recruiting 
is done informally at the center level and final approval is granted by the central 
Board of Education. Four of the centers outside of New York City indicated that 
hiring power in practice rested at the center level and seemed to work well. 

Staff Aides. Center administrators were asked the extent to which they em- 
ployed aides. In New York City four center administrators responded to this ques- 
tion. The aides in these four centers were reportedly used primarily as interpreters, 
or as office assistants and switchboard operators. It was our impression that there 
were actually few aides availabie. Six of the seven center administrators outside of 
New York City for whom we had data indicated they did not have tho use of aides. 
The one center that did utilize aides had a tool-cart attendant. 

It seems apparent that there is practically no involvement of paraprofes- 
sionals in the multi-centers when their use as a major thrust of manpower develop- 
ment is receiving serious attention in health, education, ani related fields. 

Position Stability . Eight of the 13 center administrators had worked at 
their particular centers over two years; 5 of the 8 had been in their present centers 
for over three years (Table t.Q). 



TABLE 5.8 

Tenure At Center Where Interviewed: Center Administrators 



Months 


NYC 


ONYS 




Total NYS 


0-6 


•MM 


1 




1 


7-12 


2 


2 




4 


13-18 


~r 


— 




— 


19-24 


— 


— 




— 


25 - 36 


1 


2 




3 


37-48 


1 


1 




2 


49-60 


— 


1 




1 


over 60 


1 


1 




2 


Total 


5 


8 




13 
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Skills teacher supervisors had worked for longer periods of time at the cen- 
ters where they were interviewed than had center administrators: 14 of the 15 
skills teacher supervisors had been in their present centers over two years and 7 of 
the 14 had held their positions for over three years (Table 5.9). Three of the 
four basic education supervisors and four of the counselor supervisors for whom 
we had data on length of employment had held their current positions for two 
years or longer. 

Thirty-three of the 50 skills teachers who responded had held their center 
positions for over two years; 15 of these had held their positions for over three 
years (Table 5.10). There were no discernible differences between New York 
City and the rest of the State and between blue collar and white collar ttachers 

in length of tenure. 

TABLE 5.9 

Tenure At Center Where Interviewed: Skills Teacher Supervifort 



Months 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 



0-6 

7-12 1 

13-18 
19-24 

25-36 1 

37-48 1 

49-60 

over 60 1 

Total 4 



6 

2 

1 

2 

11 



1 



7 

3 

.1 

3 

15 



I 



i 'hf ■ 
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TABLE 5.10 

Tenure At Center Where Interviewed: Skills Teachers 



Months 


NYC 

Blue White 
Collar Collar 


ONYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Tota^ NYS 
Slue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


0- 6 


1 


1 


1 




2 


1 


3 


7-12 


1 


3 


3 


1 


4 


4 


8 


13-18 


— 




— 


1 


— 


1 


1 • 


19-24 


— 


2 


2 


1 


2 


• 3 


5 


25-36 


3 


2 


6 


7 


9 


9 


18 


37-48 


2 


3 


3 


2 


5 


5 


10 


49-60 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


2 


over 60 


2 


1 


— 


— 


2 


1 


3 


Total 


9 


13 


16 


12 


25 


25 


50 



NOTE: There was no response from one Other New York State, Bfue Collar Skills Teacher. 

Only 5 of 12 basic education teachers had held their positions for over two 
years (Table 5.11) and only 2 of 12 coi'nselors had held their positions for over 
two years (Table 5.12). As a matter of fact, 8 of the 12 counselors had held their 
positions for eighteen months or less. Counselor leveis of education are higher than 
those of their colleagues in the multi-centers (most of them hold a piaster's degree), 
their salaries seem lower than salaries of counselors in other settings who have no 
higher levels of education, and fringe benefits which are lacking in the multi- 
centers are available in settings outside the multi-centers. It may be that counselors 
are in a better position than their MDT colleagues to find more suitable positions 

outside of the MDT setting. A nore detailed study of MDT counselor vulnerability 

* 

to turnover should be conducted. 

Remuneration. Six of 12 center administrators responding had annual in- 
comes which totaled less than $15,000 a year and 6 administrators received between 
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TABLE 5.11 

Tenure At Center Where Interviewed: Basic Education Teachers 



Months 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


0- 6 




1 


1 


7- 12 


1 


2 


3 


13-18 


1 


2 


3 


19-24 


— 


~ 


_ 


25-36 


2 


1 


3 


37-48 


— 


2 


2 


49-60 


— 


— 


— 


over 60 




— 


_ 


Total 


4 


8 


12 


NOTE: There was no response from one Other New York State. 

TABLE 5.12 






Tenure At Center Where Interviewed: Counselors 


Months 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


0- 6 


1 




1 


7-12 


2 


2 


4 


13-18 


2 


1 


3 


19-24 


-- 


2 


2 


25-36 


— 


1 


1 



37-48 

49-60 - 1 1 

over 60 

Total 



5 



7 



12 
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$16,000 and $18,000 a year (Table 5.13). It would appear that salaries below 
$15,000 a year may be out of line with the responsibilities of an administrator of 
a multi-center which includes direction of the center's program and, in most cases, 
a sizeable staff, as well as responsibility for proper utilization of a large financial 
investment. In addition, the title "Teacher-in-Charge" for center administrators in 
New York City does not seem to be at all appropriate in view of the actual ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

TABLE 5.13 

MDT Income: Center Administrators and Skills 
. Teacher Supervisors 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Center Sk. T. Center Sk. T. Center Sk. T. 

Annual Salary Admin. Sup. Admin. Sup. Admin. Sup. 



$ 11 - 12,000 

$12-13,000 

$13-14,000 

$14-15,000 

$15-16,000 

$16-17,000 

$17-18,000 

$8.25/hr.- 
$10. 10/hr. 

Total 



2 1 

1 

1 

1 3 

5 4 



1 

1 5 

1 1 

2 1 
1 

2 1 

2 

1 

8 11 



1 

3 

2 

3 

3 



1 

5 

2 

1 

1 



1 4 



13 



15 
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Seven of 11 skills teacher supervisors reported receiving between $12,000 
and $14,000 a year and one less than $12,000; three received salaries between 
$14,000 and $17,000 a year. These salaries would seem to compare favorably with 
comparable positions outside of MDT. 

No analysis was made of the income of other professional staff members as 
they are paid at an hourly rate and it was not possible to obtain meaningful annual 
estimates due to the instability of their employment. However, it was quite clear 
that professional members weio dissatisfied with the hourly pay rate and the lack 
of job stability involved. Although professional self-images were not investigated in 
this study, other research has documented that professionals tend to identify hourly 
wages with blue collar occupations and annual salaries with professional positions. 

It may be, then, that professional staff members find an hourly wage rate incom- 
patible with their occupational self concepts. Certainly, this would be well worth 
investigating. 

Staff Benefits. Staff benefits seem to be generally better outside New York 
City. The only typical employee benefits that seem available to New York City 
professional staff members in MDT centers is one day of salar/ for every twenty 
days of employment. There are no paid sick leave, medical Insurance or retire- 
ment benefits. In the centers outside of New York City, 4 centers indicated that 
they provide health insurance, 4 centers provide teachers' retirement benefits, and 
1 center provides one day a month of sick leave. However, it is our impression 
that while several centers outside of New York City provide better fringe bj.iefits 
for employees than centers in New York City, overall fringe benefits for MDT 
multi-center staff members do not compare well with those in private industry or 
regular public school positions. It should be noted that higher wages sometimes 
compensate for this but it is difficult to evaluate overall compensation. 
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Job Satisfaction. Center personnel were asked three questions to arrive 
at their degree of job satisfaction. In response to the question "Are you satis* 
fied with the structure and organization of your job here?" most center person- 
nel replied "Yes" (Table 5.14). 



TABLE 5.14 

Job Satisfaction: "Are You Satisfied with the Structure 
and Organization of Your Job Here?" 



Staff 


NYC 
Yes No 


ONYS 
Yes No 


Total 

Yes 


NYS 

No 


Tola 


Center Administrators 


2 


2 


7 


— 


9 


2 


11 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


2 


2 


8 


2 


10 


4 


14 


Basic Education Supervisors 


-- 


— 


3 


— 


S 


— 


3 


Counselor Supervisors 


— 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Skills Teachers; 


16 


6 


22 


4 


38 


10 


48 


Blue Collar 


7 


2 


13 


2 


20 


4 


24 


White Collar 


9 


4 


9 


2 


13 


6 


24 


Basic Education Teachers 


2 


2 


1 


2 


9 


4 


13 


Counselors 


3 


3 


1 


— 


10 


3 


13 


Total 


25 


16 


56 


9 


81 


25 


106 



NOTE: There were no responses from 1 each of following; 

NYC Center Administrator, ONYS Center Administrator, ONYS Skills Supervisor, 
NYC Basic Education Supervisor, ONYS White Collar Skills Teacher; 
also 2 ONYS Blue Collar Skills Teachers. 

Both a yes and no answer were received from 1 NYC Counselor. 
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To determine if there might be some underlying job dissatisfaction, we further 
asked, "Do you have some frustrations in your work?" (Table 5.15). The most fre- 
quent response was "Yes." A content analysis of the responses indicated that most 
center administrators' frustrations had to do with the "system." They reiterated their 
feelings that a large proportion of their problems stemmed from cyclical funding. 
Another source of frustration had to do with their lack of autonomy and control 
over .the kinds of projects that were set up and the initial assignment of trainees. A 
special problem in New York City seemed to be the inappropriate ness of the title 
"Teacher-in-Charge." Supervisors echoed center administrators In complaining about 
problems related to cyclical funding and lack of control In the assignment of trainees 
to projects. 



TABLE 5.15 

Job Satisfaction: "Do You Have Some Frustrations In Your Work?" 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 



Staff 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Center Administrators 


4 


— 


7 


1 


11 


1 


12 


Skills Teacher Supervisors 


3 


— 


8 


— 


11 


— 


11 


Basic Education Supervisors 


— 


— 


3 


— ■ 


3 


— 


3 


Counselor Supervisors 


1 


— 


3 


— 


4 


— 


4 


Skills Teachers: 


7 


15 


22 


6 


29 


21 


50 


Blue Collar 


2 


7 


12 


4 


14 


11 


25 


White Collar 


5 


8 


10 


2 


15 


10 


25 


Basic Education Teachers 


4 


— 


1 


2 


11 


2 


13 


Counselors 


4 


— 


6 


1 


10 


1 


11 


Total 


23 


15 


56 


10 


79 


25 


104 



NOTE: There were no responses from 1 each of the following: 

NYC Center Administrator, ONYS Skills Supervisor, NYC Basic Education Supervisor, 
ONYS Counselor Supervisor, ONYS Blue Collar Skills Teacher, NYC Counselor. 

Also 3 ONYS Skills Teacher Supervisors. 
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At first glance, the responses indicated that skills teachers were more frus- 

( 

trated in other New York State centers than in New York City (Table 5.15). Such 
was not the case when a content analysis of the “Yes" responses for the skills 
teachers outside of New York City was made. Their comments tenc. ^ to reflect 
involvs.'^rient, sincerity and commitment in their jobs rather than a sense of frustra- 
tion. There may be subtle differences between New York City skills teachers and 
those outside New York City which are reflected in their answers to this question. 
However, our design did not permit us to identify such differences if they do exist. 

A third indicator of job satisfaction is to be found in answers to the ques- 
tion "Do you plan to stay In MDTA?" (Table 5.16). In most Instance;, respondents 
indicated they vdo plan to stay. Generally speaking, this should suggest that despite 
the problems and insecurities in MDT employment overall, they have not yet 
reached the point where they create serious job dissatisfaction. However, the fact 
that 4 of the 13 center administrators did not give an unequivocal "yes" suggests 
that top administrators may have some problems of job satisfaction that should be 
investigated. 

Staff Training 

This section deals with preservice and inservice training programs for staff, 
recommendations by MDT staff for improving training, and finally, the New York 
University recommendations. 

Preservice Training . There is no formal organized preservice training pro- 
gram for staff in' the state-wide multi-centers. In most instances it seems that ex- 
isting preservice preparation is informal and quite limited. Generally, what respond- 
ents reported as preservice training was in reality brief, infprmai orientation to the 
center itself. New York City tends to provide one or two days of such orienta- 
tion. One upstate center described a situation in which a new staff member came 
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TABLE 5.16 

Job Satisfaction: “Do You Plan to Stay in MDTA?" 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Yes No Yes No Yes No Total 



Center Administrators 3 

Skills Teacher Supervisors 2 

Basic Education Supervisors 1 

Counselor Supervisors 1 

Skills Teachers: 20 

Blue Collar s 

White Collar 12 

Basic Education Teachers 2 ' 

Counselors 2 

Total 31 



— 


6 


— 


9 


— 


9 


2 


11 


— 


13 


2 


15 


— 


3 


— 


4 


— 


4 


— 


2 


— 


3 


— 


3 


1 


23 


2 


43 


3 


46 


— 


12 


2 


20 


2 


22 


1 


11 


— 


23 


1 


24 


2 


8 


1 


10 


3 


13 


2 


5 


— 


7 


2 


9 


7 


58 


3 


89 


10 


99 



NOTE: The following answered “don't know": 

2 NYC Center Administrators; 2 ONYS Center Administrators; 1 NYC Blue Collar 
Skills Teacher; 1 NYC Counselor. 

There were no responses from 1 each of: 

ONYS Counselor Supervisor, ONYS White Collar Skills Teacher, 3 ONYS Blue Collar 
Skills Teachers, 3 ONYS Counselors. 



to the center two weeks prior to beginning employment for conferences and observa- 
tion at the staff member's own expense. One skills supervisor justified the orlenta- 

o 

tion in lieu of preservice training by the f 5 Jt that all the staff were already experi- 
enced teachers. Orientation generally consists of an explanation of the philosophy of 
the program, visitations to physical plant and facilities, and introduction to other 
staff members. The city wide counselor supervisor for New York City had just 
started a preservice training program on an experimental basis with a small group 
but the recent cutback in funds seriously Impaired her plans. 
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If the MDT program is indeed a unique teacUng situation, focusing on 
populations not adequately served by the public school system and one which 
should therefore utilize educational philosophies, techniques, and practices differ- 
ent from the regular public school system, it seems necessary for teachers coming 
into the program, as weii as other staff members, to receive preservice training 
which will enable them to perform effectively in the unique MDT setting. Pre- 
service faining might even be more crucial for personnel with prior experience in 
public schoois since they may have to make sharp changes in their approach as 
compared to those for whom teaching is a new experience. 

Inservice Training. The majority of center administrators and supervisors 
indicated that inservice training was built into the program. However, further 
questioning revealed that, generally, there were no formal, regularly scheduled 
inservice training programs for center staffs. In most instances, inservice "training- 
consisted of informal meetings between supervisors and their staffs, opportunities 
for staff to voluntarily attend courses offered by the State College at Oswego, or 
for a few selected staff members to attend the Area Manpower Institutes for 
Development of Staff (AMIDS) program provided by the Washington Technical 
Institute. One exception in New York City was reported by a center administrator 
who indicated that he himself provides six scheduled formal sessions per year for 
each group of professional staff members. 

The most frequent kind of inservice training seems to be the discussion of 
professional problems at regularly scheduled staff meetings. However, this approach 
is clearly limited because it is not part of an organized inservice training program 

and also, because there is competition in such meetings with "nuts and bolts" 
operational matters. 



MDT Staff Recommendations. In the course of the interviews and discus- 



sions, center administrators and supervisors in the skills, basic education, and coun- 
seling areas were specifically asked: "What recommendations would you make for 
improving MDT staff training?" Four of ths 5 center administrators interviewed 
in New York City expressed a need for an on-going structured, inservice training 
pmgram. One supervisor preferred a return to on-site supervisors reporting to the 
Teacher-in-Charge. This particular recommendation agrees with our own observa- 
tion that the areas of responsibility for the center administrators and the city-wide 
supervisors need to be clarified. Our own recommendation is, as indicated earlier, 
that more authority be given to center administrators and that they be responsible 
for directing the supervisors who would be located physically at the center. City- 
wide supervisors could then play a complementary role rather than a conflicting 
role as at present by concentrating their energies on consultation, planning, and in 
particular, the structuring and administration of formalized prefservice and inservice 
training programs. We make this recommendation in the context of sound organiza- 
tional management: Internal responsibility and authority should rest with the top 
level administrator on site while matters of city wide professional concern should 
be planned, coordinated, and structured outside the individual sites with the con- 
sultation and involvement of the center administrators. 

Several center administrators outside New York City made specific refer- 
ence to AM IDS training which they perceived as being extremely valuable. Char- • 
acteristically, the recommendations for AM IDS were to extend it for more than two 
weeks, to institute an AM IDS program in each federal region, to provide on-site 
training at the centers, to give college credit for courses on the teaching of the 
disadvantaged, and to provide an opportunity for the entire staff to participate in 
AMIDS training. 
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Still another approach by several center administrators was to provide in- 
service training at the centers themselves, for which they asked time and money, 
in our opinion it would probably be more appropriate to provide preservice and 
inservice training from a source outside the center rather than providing each cen- 
ter with the resources for developing its own program. The general preservice and 
inservice training program should stress knowledge, ideas, attitudes, methods, etc. 
common to all MDT situations, while learnings unique to. specific centers could be 
provided on site. 

When skills teacher supervisors were asked what recommendations they 
would make for improving MDT skills teacher training, three of the four in New 
York City stressed the need for a paid schedule of inservice training. The majority 
of skills teacher supervisors outside of New York City also indicated a need for 
some form of teacher training. 

The counselor supervisors in the MDT multi-centers felt that MDT coun- 
selor training and effectiveness could be improved if formalized focused training 
were provided: specifically, courses in dealing with the disadvaj'^taged, including 
courses in .counseling. One supervisor said that it would be mutually valuable for 
counselor education programs to arrange for interns to serve at the centers. 

Summary and Recommendations . Generally speaking, center administrators, 
skills teacher supervisors, and counselor supervisors stressed the need for both pre- 
service and inservice training. They indicated that it was not possible to offer 
such services because of lack of funds. They also noted that there had been some 
provision for these activities before funds were cut back and they felt keenly that 
the program has suffered as a result. Their current efforts to supply preservice 
and inservice training in spite of a lack of funds underlines their attitudes concern- 
ing the importance of such programs. 
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We recommend that both preservice and inservice training programs be 
planned and implemented as a state-wide MDT multi-center policy. We must 
stress here that preservice training be differentiated from orientation. The proper 
role of orientation is to induct new staff members into a particular center and to 
clarify its relationship to other administrative units. Preservice training, on the 
other hand, should be used to re-educate public school teachers to a unique teach- 
ing situation and to prepare new teachers, without public school experience, with 
those professional skills necessary for successful performance in an MDT learning 
situation. At the very least, we recommend that a preservice training program be 
introduced on an experimental basis to study its impact on aspects of the program 
such as drop-out rates of trainees and retention rates of professional staff. 

We recommend strongly that Inservice training be introduced in the multi- 
centers on a formalized basis. While the informal inservice training sessions as 
they now exist are important in the sense that something may be better than 
nothing, they are far from adequate in helping professional staff keep up with 
innovations that are of particular v^slue to the MDT setting. We recommend that 
the informal sessions continue as a supplement to a more formalized inservice 
training program but that the informal sessions stress more individual supervision 
rather than inservice training. 

There was a general feeling amongst ail those questioned that the AM IDS 
training was very valuable and highly desirable but apparently there was not suf- * 
ficient opportunity for large numbers of the staff to attend such training. While 
the AM IDS training may indeed be as valuable and competent as is generally 
felt, the positive attitude toward this program should be further interpreted with- 
in the context of there being little else in the way of inservice training. Our own 
examination of the materials included in the AM IDS training course suggests that 
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a great deal of time and effort has gone into the development of this program and 
that it is probably the best inservIce training experience that is currently available 
for MDT staff. Therefore, in considering the role of preservice and inservice train- 
ing for MDT centers, it is important that the role of AM IDS be seriously considered 
as a major resource. 

The opportunity to attend specialized MDT courses at institutions like Os- 
wego should be continued and expanded. There are few institutions of higher edu- 
cation providing specialized inservice and preservice MDT courses. Yet there are 
institutions of higher learning within reach of every multi-center. We recommend 
that the State Department of Education explore with these colleges and universities 
the possibility of offering courses for MDT staff members, tuition free. Finally, it 
seems to us also that an untapped reservoir of talent which could be used in the 
development of formal preservice and inservice programs is available among the staff 
members of the MDT centers, and we therefore recommend that selected MDT staff 
who have demonstrated outstanding capabilitK^s be involved in such formal training 
programs. 



Facilities and Equipment 

The' observation and appraisal of plant facilities and equipment were made 
by experienced vocational educators using standardized guides prepared by the 
Study staff for this purpose. Also, important contributions to this aspect of the 
study were made by Mrs. Anna Wiman, Director of Sweden's Manpower Training 
Program, during her visit and consultation. What follows Is primarily, however, 
our pooling of all these observations with special indications of Mrs. Wiman'$ find- 
ings where appropriate. 

General. New York City centers were generally in "inner city" areas, 
while most of those outside New York City were on the fringes of the inner 
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city. In most cases, they seemed quite accessible to the populations they were 
designed to serve. 

Most of the buildings throughout the State were converted old buildings 
rather than buildings designed and constructed tor fvIDT training. 

Mrs. Wiman's observations are most relevant here: she found that our fa- 
cilities frequently resembled those of Sweder/s program in the early days, that is, 
old factories, old schools, etc. While they still have some facilities of this kind, 
for the most part they have been phased out in favor of good or new buildings 
for the specific purpose of manpower training. The Swedish approach is that an 
unemployed person, a disadvantaged person, has his disadvantage reinforced by 
dirty, old, disadvantaged surroundings. They feel strongly that "nice and clean 
environments help a person to change his attitudes and help him to become better 
motivated for training and for new occupations." 

Furthermore, and here we quote again from Mrs. Wiman's comments: "We 
found that people thought that training going on in those rundown buildings must 
be a kind of second rate training; and thus, public opinion of the training was 
negatively influenced by such plants." Although the term "rundown" is not an 
accurate description of the multi-center facilities in New York State, the general 
point is worth bearing in mind as we consider the general picture of these facili- 
ties. It is important to note that our field observers agreed that the basic con- 
struction and maintenance of all buildings, including the very old ones, ranged 
from adequate to excellent. 

Internally, the conditions of halls and passageways were found to be in 
good condition. Most centers used fluorescent lighting which was normally satis- 
factory. Generally, electrical systems seemed to be kept in safe condition. How- 
ever, in one center whert? the electrical wiring was fairly adequate, an outlet in 
one room had been prov ded by running a long extension cord from another room. 
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Heating and ventilation systems were generally poor to satisfactory. One 
center in New York City provided heat from a coal-fired boiler through one large 
duct situated on the outer border of a loft, used for the total MDT program. 
Rooms farthest from the duct receive little heat and are very cold when outside 
temperature is low. The heat forced from the duct generates a low level of noise 
which might interfere with class instruction. A center outside of New York City 
was equipped for steam and radiation heat but made no provision for fresh air 
circulation. Two other centers were very cold and drafty on the days of the site 
visits. 

Toilet and washroom facilities were easily accessible in all but one of the 
New York City centers. In one center, a former girls' high school, there were no 
urinals, and the men teacher's facility was extremely dark. The walls in a male 
trainee's toilet were powdery, flaking, and in generally poor condition. Soap and 
toweling were provided in all centers, but there was no hot wati0r in two centers. 

In centers outside New York City, six of the seven buildings had adequate toilet 
facilities. In one instance, toilet facilities were available on only two floors. In 
another building, facilities were ample except for the food service area. There, 
students had to go out of the area to the lavatory to wash their hands. 

While a few centers provided hot food and cafeteria space for trainee meals 
In connection with food service training programs, in most instances, centers merely 
provided eating spaces where trainees might eat lunches which they brought with 
them, e.g., in a basement or former gym. 

General safety conditions were found to be quite good with two excep- 
tions. In one New York City center there seemed to be no master switches, 
safety switches or magnetic disconnects. Consequently, unsupervised machines 
could easily be started. In one center outside New York City, fire drill exits, 
signs, or extinguishers were not visible. 
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Classrooms. Twelve classrooms of blue collar skills teachers in centers out- 
side of New York City and three in New York City were visited. Consequently, 
our conclusions cannot be generalized for New York City. The NtJW York City 
blue collar skills classrooms were adequate for their current enrollment but space 
would be limited if enrollment exceeded the maximum of fifteen trainees. In cen- 
ters outside New York City, most blue collar skills classrooms were satisfactory to 
excellent in area, shape and iayout. Room furnishings were clean and appropriate 
to their function in aii centers. Statewide, instructional equipment was easily ac- 
cessible, in ampie supply, and well maintained. However, in several instances con- 
trols over tools and supply inventories seemed dubious. 

The classrooms of seventeen teachers of white collar skills were observed: 
six in New York City and eleven outside of New York City. The New York City 
classrooms were found to be appropriate in area, shape and layout for their pur- 
poses. Outside of New York City the classrooms were judged adequate in area, 
shape and layout with some exceptions: one room had several supporting columns 
obscuring vision, a second appeared small and overcrowded, and the ratio of length 
to width precluded flexibility of furniture arrangements. All classrooms seemed 
appropriately and adequately furnished for their particular types of instruction. 
There was no evidence of trainee misuse of furnishings. Instructional equipment 
was suitable and available in all but two instances: one New York City classroom 
had only two electric typewriters out of twenty; one classroom outside of New 

York City had manual machines only. 

An additional comment on equipment is necessary here: in one New York 
City center considerable quantities of office and electronic equipment had been 
stolen through break-and-entry. However, there is no insurance and no funds are 
available for security guards. 
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MPT Staff General Recommendations 

All MPT staff were asked to make general recommendations for improving 
the centers. Following is a summary of the kinds of recommendations made: 

Center Administrators— New York Ci ty. There is a need for more autonomy 
at the center level; trainees should spend a longer period of time in the program 
and center administrators should have the authority to extend length of stay for 
those trainees who need it; better financial arrangements should be made for men 
with families to obviate their need to drop out to support their dependents; better 
provision should be made for reaching the unmotivated population; paid non-teaching 
time is needed for staff meetings; more time is needed to meet with staff even if 
the center has to shut down. 

Center Administrators-Other New York State. More freedom iiould be 
built into the MPT structure to allow center administrators flexibility in program 
operation; there is a need for continuous funding to maintain a stable continuous 
program; the number of occupational areas provided for training should be increased; 
centers should return to a six hour day; additional funds are needed for services 
such as followup studies, provision for medical examinations, maintenance men, and 
replacement of equipment; provision for staff fringe benefits such as sick leave; 
and provision for staff to visit other MPT facilities; more industry involvement in 
the program. 

Skill Teacher Supervisors— New York City. Provide clinical experience for 
Licensed Practical Nurse trainees in the morning rather than in the evening since 
there is more activity during morning hours; inservice courses for upgrading teach- 
ers; additional facilities as an adjunct to the center, such as day-care facilities. 

Skill Teacher Supervisors-Other New York State. More cafeteria space 
and water coolers; air-conditioned classrooms; more custodians; provide good 
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physical check-up for trainees prior to entrance into program; accelerate funding 
since courses are underway before materials and equipment are available; eliminate 
long pause between cycles; closer relationship with community groups; periodic 
open house; more publicity; more help; reduction of 8-hour day. 

Basic Education Supervisors— New York City. The students often are not 
placed in jobs for which they are trained; need to be more realistic with trainees 
all along. 

Basic Educa tion Supervisors— Other New York State . Institute annual fund- 
ing; provide paid preparation time for teachers; a shorter day for staff and trainees; 
provide more center participation in recruitment of trainees; more followup. 

Counselor Supervisors-Statewide . More on-site services such as child-care; 
improved coordination through staff meetings; more autonomy at the center level; 
more involvement in policy making at the center level; hot lunch program. 

Blue Collar Skills Teachers-New York City . Provide more job security; 
arrange for trainees to get stipends on time; give permission for teachers to go out 
and recruit trainees; provide more staff; increase clerical assistance; place financial 
department on premises; improve the physical facility with maintenance activities 
such as painting. 

White Collar Skills Teachers-New York City. Provide more preparation 
time for teachers; reduce amount of paper work; adequate delegation of responsi- 
bilities so that teachers are free to spend more time teaching. 

Blue Collar Skills Teachers-Other New York State . Provide annual fund- 
ing; improve screening techniques for trainees so as to eliminate people who don't 
belong in particular areas; reduce daily hour requirements from 8 hours. 
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White Collar Skills Teachers-Other New York State . Provide staff benefits 
such as sick leave; better followup procedures; more publicity on programs to reach 
more trainees; provide time for lesson preparations; encourage teachers to engage in 
job placement by working with the Employment Service and employers; air condi- 
tion the classrooms; provide water coolers; provide more cafeteria space. 

Basic Education Teachers— New York City . More teachers should be black 
or Puerto Rican; should have black and Puerto Rican study of culture and history 
in basic education curriculum; separate trade groups in basic education classes. 

Basic Education Teachers-Other New York State. Provide better screen- 
ing and selection of trainees; Employment Service shouldn't make the decision on 
screening and training offered; provide air conditioning; provide water coolers; in- 
stall pay phone; provide more cafeteria space; improve communication between staff 
and administration; provide more information on supporting health services; more 
stability In funding; provide more autonomy In running program. 

Counselors— New York City . Less bureaucracy; eliminate time clocks; pro- 
vide preparation time with pay; less paper work; put doors on counselor rooms; 
provide contracts to professional staff for security reasons. 

Counselors— Other New York State. Provide counseling facilities that are 
private; offer tenure for MDT teachers. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE SERVICE COMPONENTS: OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING, 

BASIC EDUCATION, AND COUNSELING 

We are concerned in this chapter with three major areas of the manpower 
training process as seen in the multi-centers. These are occupational skills training, 
basic education, and counseling. MDT legislation and administration now reflect 
the widely accepted notion that skills training by itself is not enough to assure skills 
mastery. More often than not deficiencies in reading, writing, and arithmetic have 
been obstacles to skills learning; and a range of personal, social, vocational, and 
family problems have also Impaired the training process. Hence, basic education 
and counseling, among other services, have been introduced to deal with such needs 
in the training setting itself. 



Occupational Training 

A study as broad in scope as this one nevertheless did not allow for a direct 
and Intensive assessment of the teaching process itself. Such an assessment needs 
yet to be done. What follows in this section then, are analyses of responses by 
multi-center personnel to questions concerning certain aspects of skills training: se- 
lection and assignment of trainees; curriculum and related matters; enrollment; 
teaching load and methods; absentee and dropout information; assessment of trainee 
learning, success and motivation; and, finally, MDT staff recommendations for skills 
training and pre-vocatlonal training. 

Selection and Assignment of Trainees. Both center administrators and skills 
teacher supervisors generally reported that they played little or no part In the selec- 
tion of trainees and their assignment to skills training areas. These matters were 
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reported as an Employment Service responsibility (Table 6.1). While all centers 
reported provisions for transferring trainees from one skills training area to an- 
other, one gets the impression that such transfers are not made in all Instances 
when they should be made because of the need for approval from the Employ- 
ment Service. In those instances when transfers are recommended, they are as a 
result of conferences including several staff members who have worked with the 

trainees. 



TABLE 6.1 

Center's Role in Selection and Assignment of Trainees As Seen 
By Center Administrators and Skills Teacher Supervisors 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Skills Skills Skills 

. Center Teacher Center Teacher Center Teacher 

Adminis- Super- Adminis- Super- Adminis- Super- 

trators visors trators visors trators visors 



Accept Employment 
Service Decision 


4 


1 


4 


6 8 


7 


Check Employment 
Service Assignment 


— 


— 


3 


1 3 


1 


Have Own Methods 


— 


1 


1 


4 1 


5 


No response 


1 


2 




1 


2 


Total 


5 


4 


8 


11 13 


15 


Since those who have been 


working with the 


trainees obviously should be 



in the best position to evaluate their suitability for the training they have been re- 
ceiving, it seems professionally inappropriate for the Employment Service to make 
the final decision concerning transfer from one skills area to another. We say this 
with full knowledge of the administrative responsibilities of the Employment Service. 
However, when it is discovered that a trainee is unsuited for the training for which 







4 







I 
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he has been reforred, and the trainee and those who have worked with him all 
agree that another area would be more appropriate, and another training slot is 
available, no other criteria should be interposed. We recommend exploring the 
feasibility of decentralizing to the center level the authority to transfer trainees 
from one training program to another. 

Curriculum and Related Matters. The centralization of MDT in New York 
City was apparent again when we asked center administrators and skills teacher 
supervisors who made decisions concerning training objectives, course content, 
teaching materials, and equipment. While key center personnel are consulted, evi- 
dently decisions are generally made in these areas at the central office I'evel. It 
appears from interview responses that course content is usually developed initially 
under the supervision of the citywide supervisor for a skills training area with the 
consultation of industry and labor. Once the course content is determined, all five 
New York City multi-centers are required to follow the course outline. While 
there is an indication that individual skills teachers modify these outlines in prac- 
tice, there seems to be an official citywide document and policy. 

On the other hand, center administrators and skills teacher supervisors in 
multi-centers outside New York City, generally reported that matters such as train- 
ing content, curriculum development, and the development of curriculum materials 
are handled at the center level by staff and advisory committees. Financial deci- 
sions are reported as usually made at the Board of Education level. 

The sample of skills teachers in the New York City multi-centers also usu- 
ally gave responses indicating that decisions concerning course content were made 
outside the center (Table 6.2). However, 17 of the 23 skills teachers in the Other 
New York State sample who felt they knew, reported that course content was de- 
termined within the center and often by themselves. 
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TABLE 6.2 

Source of Decisions For Course Content As Reported 



Source 


By Skills Teachers 
NYC 

Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


ONYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


Total NYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


Teacher 


— 


1 


1 


9 


3 


12 


9 


4 


13 


Supervisor and 




















Teacher 


— 


— 


— 


1 


4 


5 


1 


4 


5 


Teacher-in-Charge 


— 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 




1 


1 


Advisory Committee 




— • 


— 


1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


State 


9 


7 


16 


4 


1 


5 


13 


8 


21 


Don't Know 


— 


4 


4 


2 


4 


6 


2 


8 


10 


Total 


9 


13 


22 


17 


12 


29 


26 


25 


51 



It seems that the essential difference between multi-centers in New York City 
and the rest of the State in curriculum matters as well as in other areas, may be one 
of level rather’ than approach. For example, all multi-centers usually include staff com- 
mittees and advisory committees in curriculum development. However, the locus of 
direction for New York City is outside the center and at a citywide level while in the 
rest of the State it is within the individual center. It would seem that we have here 
an excellent natural opportunity to study the effects of relative centralization. New 
York City is the only city in the State with several multi-centers. If other cities ever 
open additional centers, it would be helpful to have prior information concerning the 
effects of centralization. 

Enrollment. Table 6.3 indicates that the number of trainees enrolled in each 
of the centers at the time of our visits, was substantially higher in centers outside of 
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TABLE 6.3 

Number of Trainees Currently Enrolled As Reported 
By Center Administrators 



Number of 
Trainees 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


0-50 


1 


— 


1 


51 - 100 


2 




2 


101 - 150 


1 


1 


2 


151-200 


— 


3 


3 


201 - 250 


1 


3 


4 


251 - 300 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


5 


8 


13 



New York City. This could not be attributed to training capacity as Is indicated 
by Table 6.4. We postponed our visitations to the centers for several months be- 
cause repeated inquiries generally indicated that centers throughout the State were 
operating \vell below capacity as a result of a delay in authorization for recycling. 
We are unable to answer the question as to why New York City centers enrolled 
such a substantially smaller number of trainees during the data collection period. 

Center administrators generally perceive the overwhelming majority of their 
trainees as falling in the disadvantaged category (Table 6.5). While we did not 
have data readily available to compare center administrators' judgmerits with actual 
proportions, we did get the impression that center administrators may have made 
judgments based on their own subjective criteria rather than on objective data. It 
would be well worth looking into the extent to which center administrators' esti- 
mates of the characteristics of the populations they serve correspond with more ob- 
jective data since effective program administration obviously would bear a relation- 
ship to accurate understanding of the population being served. 
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TABLE 6.4 

Number of Trainees At Maximum Capacity As Reported 
By Center Administrators 



Number of 

Trainees NYC ONYS Total NYS 



100-200 




201 - 300 


2 


301 - 400 




401 - 500 


— 


501 - 600 


2 


601 - 700 


— 


701 - 800 


1 


801 - 900 




Total 


5 



1 1 

2 

4 4 

1 1 

1 3 

1 

1 1 

8 13 



TABLE 6.5 

Usual Proportion of Disadvantaged Trainees As Reported 
By Center Administrators 



Proportion of 
Disadvantaged 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


71 - 80% 


1 


1 


2 


81 - 90% 


2 


2 


4 


91 - 100% 


2 


3 


5 


Total 


5 


6 


11 



ERIC 



NOTE; There were no responisss from 2 Center Administrators, Other New York State. 
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Teaching Load. Teachers in centers outside of New York City reported 
that the typical pattern Is to meet with one group of trainees five times a week 
(Tables 6.6, 6.7); in a few instances they reported that they meet with some 
groups from one to three times a week. In New York City, however, the pattern 
seems to be for teachers to meet with more than one group of students per week 
and to hold five sessions per week; in a few instances they met with some groups 
over five times a week. 

k TABLE 6.6 

Number of Groups of Trainees Per Week 
Taught By Skills Teachers 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Number Blue White Blue White Blue White 

of Groups Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total 

1 4 3 7 13 7 20 17 10 27 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 



5 

2 

3 

13 



9 

2 

4 

22 



6 



16 



11 



27 



25 



8 

2 

3 

1 

24 



15 

2 

4 

1 

49 



NOTE: There were no responses from one ONYS White Collar Skills Teacher and one 
ONYS Blue Collar Skills Teacher. 
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TABLE 6.7 



Number of Sessions Per Week with Each Group 
Taught By Skills Teachers 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Number of Blue White Blue White Blue White 

Sessions Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

over 5 



11 16 27 

2 3 5 



2-2 
2 1 3 

1 - 1 

13 14 27 



2-2 
2 1 3 

1 - 1 

24 30 54 

2 3 5 



Total 13 19 32 



18 15 33 31 



NOTE: Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple responses. 



34 65 



New York City classes seem to be shorter than classes in centers in the 
rest of New York State (Table 6.8). In New York City, half of the responding 
teachers reported class sessions of one hour or less, whilo only 4 of 20 responding 
teachers in centers outside of New York City reported classes of such short duration. 

Centers outside of New York City seem to concentrate their blue collar 
instruction in sessions of six hours or more per day while blue collar Instruction 
in New York City is more evenly spread between four hours and over six hours 
per day. White collar sessions in centers outside of New York City were reported 
as spreading between three hours and over six hours per day while in New York 
City centers the typical white collar class was reported as one hour or less in 
duration. 

Class sizes were comparable in New York City centers and centers outside 
of New York City. Teachers reported that their smallest classes usually ranged 
between 6 and 15 trainees (Table 6.9), while their largest classes were more often 
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TABLE 6.8 

Length of Class Sessions Taught By Skills Tenchers 



Length of 
Session 


Blue 

Collar 


NYC 

White 

Collar 


Total 


ONYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


Total NYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


Under 


















• 


1 hour 


1 


5 


6 




1 


1 


1 


6 


7 


1 hour 


— 


4 


4 


1 


2 


3 


1 


6 


7 


2 hours 


1 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


3 hours 






— 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4 hours 


2 


2 


4 


_ 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


5 hours 


2 


— 


2 




1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


6 hours 


2 




2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


4 


Over 




















6 hours 


• 1 


— 


1 


7 


2 


9 


8 


2 


10 


Total 


9 


11 


20 


10 


10 


20 


19 


21 


40 



NOTE: There were no responses from 2 White Collar Skills Teachers in NYC, 7 Blue Collar 
Skills Teachers and 2 White Collar Skills Teachers in ONYS. 



TABLE 6.9 

Typical Minimum Class Size As Reported By Skills Teachers 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 



Number of 
Trainees 


' Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


Blue 

Collar 


White 

Collar Total 


1 - 5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


... 


1 


1 


6-10 


5 


7 


12 


6 


2 


8 


11 


9 


20 


11 - 15 


4 


4 


8 


4 


3 


7 


8 


7 


15 


16-20 


— 


1 


1 


— 


5 


5 


— 


6 


6 


21-25 


— 


— 


— 


— 


mrnm 


— 


— 




— 


26-30 


— 


— 




— 


1 


1 




1 


1 


Over 30 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




_ 


Total 


9 


12 


21 


10 


12 


22 


19 


24 


43 


NOTE: There were 


no responses from one NYC White Collar Skills 


Teacher, and 





7 ONYS Blue Collar Skills Teachers. 
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between 11 and 20. (Table 6.10). When allowances are made for absentees, it 
would seem that most daily classes typically have an enrollment between 6 and 
20 trainees (Table 6.11). 

It should be quite clear that these are teacher judgments made without 
reference to objective data. Their importance then is limited to the inferences 
that can be made from discrepancies between teachers' judgments and actual 
frequencies which were not readily available. 



TABLE 6.10 

Typical Maximum Class Size As Reported By Skills Teachers 



Number of 
Trainees 


NYC 

Blue White 
Collar Coilar Total 


ONYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


Total NYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


1 - 5 


— 


— 




•— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


6-10 


— 


— 


_ 


2 


— 


2 


2 


— 


2 


11 - 15 


2 


4 


6 


3 

t 


1 


4 


5 


5 


10 


16-20 


3 


5 


8 


5 


6 


11 


8 


11 


19 


21-25 


2 


3 


5 




— 


— 


2 


3 


5 


26-30 


1 


— 


1 


-- 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


Over 30 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


8 


12 


20 


10 


10 


20 


18 


22 


40 



NOTE; There were no responses from 1 NYC Blue Collar and 1 NYC White Collar Skills 
Teachers; and 7 ONYS Blue Collar and 2 ONYS White Collar Skills Teachers. 
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TABLE 6.11 



Average Group Attendance As Reported By Skills Teachers 



Average 

Attend- 

ance 


Blue 

Collar 


NYC 

White 

Collar 


Total 


ONYS 

Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


Total NYS 

Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


1 - 5 


1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


2 


— 


2 


6-10 


— 


4 


4 


5 


1 


6 


5 


5 


10 


11-15 


4 


5 


9 


7 


3 


10 


11 


8 


19 


16-20 


1 


3 


4 


1 


6 


7 


2 


9 


11 


21 -25 


1 


1 


2 


- 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


26-30 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Over 30 


1 


— 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Total 


8 


13 


21 


14 


12 


26 


22 


25 


47 


NOTE: There were no responses from 
Collar Skills Teachers, ONYS. 


one Blue 


Collar Skills Teacher, 


NYC and 3 Blue 





Teaching Methods. When skills teachers were asked the methods of train- 
ing that they use, the order of frequency of the four leading methods was demon- 
strations, practice sessions, lectures and group discussions^ (Table 6.12). It is in- 
teresting to note that the skills teachers reported demonstration and practice sessions 
as being the most effective techniques (Table 6.13), while they reported the lecture 
mode as being the least effective (Table 6.14). Considering this, one wonders at 
the continued high use of lectures (Table 6.12). 



i 

Films were considered to be teaching aids rather than teaching methods. 
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TABLE 6.12 

Teaching Methods Used As Reported By Skills Teachers 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Blue White Blue White Blue White 



Methods 


Collar 


Collar 


Total 


Collar 


Collar Total 


Collar 


Collar 


Total 


Demonstration 


9 


12 


21 


14 


12 


26 


23 


24 


47 


Practice Sessions 


7 


11 


18 


13 


9 


22 


20 


20 


40 


Lecture 


6 


8 


14 


10 


9 


19 


16 


17 


33 


Film, T.V. 


8 


4 


12 


10 


5 


15 


18 


9 


27 


Group Discussion 


5 


7 


12 


6 


7 


13 


11 


14 


25 


Field Visits 


2 


4 


6 


3 


3 


6 


5 


7 


12 


Role Playing 


1 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


2 


5 


7 


Special Guests 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


3 


3 


3 


6 


Programmed 

Instruction 


3 


1 


4 


- 


_ 




3 


1 


4 


Panels, Forums 


— 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


Other 


1 


4 


5 


8 


6 


14 


9 


10 


19 


Total 


43 


57 


100 


67 


54 


121 


110 


111 


221 


NOTE: Totals ace greater than sample sizes due to multiple 


responses. 









o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 6.13 

Most Effective Teaching Methods As Reported By Skills Teachers 



N ■ 


Most Effec- 
tive Methods 


NYC 

Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


ONYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


Total NYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar 


Total 


» ' '' 

i- ^ 

I ' ^ 


Demonstration 


8 


6 


14 


7 


8 


15 


15 


14 


29 




Practice Sessions 


6 


5 


11 


7 


3 


10 


13 


8 


21 


i 

t * t- 


Films, T.V. 


1 


2 


3 


— 


2 


2 


1 


4 


5 


- t 

tt 


Group Discussion 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 




Field Visits 


1 


2 


3 


1 


— 


1 


2 


2 


4 


4 ’ 


Lecture 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


^ 

ii. 

»* 


Programmed 

Instruction 


2 


— 


2 








2 




2 


f'^ 


Role Playing 


— 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


'I 1 


Special Guests 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


1 




1 


jf 

■<' 


Panels, Forums 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




MM 




IT 


Other 


1 


3 


4 


2 


2 


4 


3 


5 


8 




Total 


21 


20 


41 


20 


17 


37 


41 


37 


78 



NOTE. Totals are greater than sample size due to multiple responses. 
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TABLE 6.14 

Least Effective Teaching Methods As Reported By Skills Teachers 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Blue White Blue White Blue White 

Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total 



Least Effec- 
tive Methods 



Lecture 

Group Discussion 

Demonstration 

Films, T.V. 

Role Playing 

Panels, Forums 

Special Guests 

Programmed 

Instruction 

Practice Sessions 

Field Visits 

Other 

Total 



5 6 11 

I 3 4 

-22 
1 - 1 

1 - 1 

1 1 2 

1 - 1 

1 - 1 

1 1 

II 13 24 



4 4 8 

1 1 2 

1 - 1 

2-2 
1 1 



1 2 3 

9 8 17 



9 10 19 

2 4 6 

1 2 3 

3-3 
1 1 2 

1 1 2 

1 - 1 

1 - 1 

1 3 4 

20 21 41 



NOTE: Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple responses. 
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There were no major differences in terms of the bice collar vs. white collar 
or New York City vs. Other New York State categories. The ranking of demonstra- 
tions first and lectures third as frequently used teaching methods suggests that em- 
phasis in the teaching process may tend to be teacher rather than student-centered. 
Vl/e recommend that a study of the teaching process itself be conducted to help de- 
termine the extent to which traditional teaching approaches are being used in the 
multi-centers. 

Absentee and Dropout Information . To a question concerned with the ap- 
proach used in class to cut down on absenteeism, 37 responses were received from 
skills teachers (Table 6.15). The methods expressed by the teachers were classified 
as positive or negative. Positive methods were defined as those reflecting an attempt 
to understand the trainee's motivation and develop imaginative efforts to stimulate 
his interest. Negative approaches were those which tended to impose punishments 
such as threat of loss of pay and lectures on rules and regulations. It is interesting 
to note that while the majority of teachers stress positive approaches, such ap- 
proaches were more frequently reported by teachers of blue collar occupations than 
white collar occupations. This suggests that it would be worthwhile to investigate 
the impact of differential styles of teaching between blue collar and white collar 
teachers. Basic education teachers and counselors were less able to report concretrr 
methods which could reduce absenteeism. 

Of the 46 skills teachers who provided dropout estimates, 23 reported a 
rate under 10 percent, 13 reported between 10 and 20 percent, 6 reported between 
21 and 30 percent, and only 2 reported a dropout rate over 30 percent (Table 6.16). 
This is far less than usual MDT dropout figures reported and considerably lower than 
the 36 percent— 43 percent reported for New York State in an earlier section. Either 
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TABLE 6.15 

Methods Reported By Skills Teachers To Prevent Absenteeism 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Blue White Blue White Blue White 

Methods Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total 



Positive 


6 


4 


10 


13 


6 


19 


19 


10 


29 


Negative 


- 


2 


2 


2 


4 


6 


2 


6 


8 


No answer or 
unscorable 


3 


7 


10 


2 


2 


4 


5 


9 


14 


Total 


9 


13 


22 


17 


12 


29 


26 


25 


51 








TABLE 


6.16 














Dropout Rates Reported By Skills Teachers 








Dropout 

Rate 


NYC 

Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


ONYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


Total NYS 
Blue White 
Collar Collar Total 


None 


2 


1 


2 




— 




1 


1 


2 


Under 10% 


2 


7 


9 


9 


5 


14 


11 


12 


23 


10-20% 


4 




4 


6 


3 


9 


10 


3 


13 


21 - 30% 


1 


3 


4 


•— 


. 2 


2 


1 


5 


6 


31 - 40% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


41 - 50% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


8 


■ 11 


19 


15 


12 


27 


23 


23 


46 



NOTE: There were no responses from one Blue Collar and two White Collar Skills Teachers in 
NYC and two Blue Collar Skills Teachers, ONYS. 



o 
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th6 skills t6ach6rs ara not awara of tha raal magnituda of tha dropout ratas in 

thair classas or thay may hava attamptad to prasant positiva imagas to tha intar- 
viawars. 

Ganarally spaaking, most cantar staff ara in agraamant that tha raasons 
trainaas giva for dropping out whan thay do ara most oftan haalth problams, 
child cara problams and othar family problams (Tabla 6.17). (Thasa options 
wara most fraquantly salactad from amongst thosa providad in tha intarviaw.) 

Assassmant of Trainaa Laarning. Whan askad to judga how wall thair 
trainaas were laarning, tha ovarwhalming majority of tha skills taachars indicatad 
\that thair trainaas wara doing wall, a small group baliavad that tha trainaas ware 
doing adequately, and only 2 teachers in the sample reported that the students 
were doing poorly (Table 6.18). There were no major differences between blue 
collar vs. white collar and New York City vs. Other New York State groups. 

Skills teachers were asked what techniques they used for judging how 
well trainees learned. The two most typical responses were "evaluation of 
classroom performance" and their own "teacher-made achievement tests" 

9 

(Table 6.19). There was more of a tendency for blue collar skills teachers 
than white collar skills teachers to rely on classroom performance of trainees 
than any other method. White collar skills teachers reported the use of their 
own teacher-made achievement tests most frequently. Again, there were no dis- 
cernible differences geographically. 

Only four teachers in our sample used standardized achievement tests to 
measure progress of their trainees. While the limitations of standardized achieve- 
ment tests for use with disadvantaged populations has been well publicized, ail 
achievement tests are not completely useless for these populations, particularly 
if local norms are developed. We recommend that a pilot study be done to 
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TABLE 6.17 

Reasons for Trainee Dropout 



Reasons for 
Dropping Out 



Length of Train- 
ing Program 

Lack of 
Confidence 

Academic 
Difficulty 

Dissatisfaction 
with Placement 

Dissatisfaction 
with Total Program — 11 



Health Problems 3 69 34 7 - 11 11 2 

Child Care 

Problems 2 35 24 6 - 11 - 3 3 

Other Family 

Problems . 2 35 24 6 - 22 11 2 

Late Arrival 

of Payments - 22 1- 11 «.«i 1 

Poor Transporta- 
tion Arrangements - 22 - 2 2 - 1 1 ~2 2 

Trainees Obtain 

Employment - - - - _ _ - -1 «| 

Other 6 11 17 3 12 15 - 3 3 1 4 5 



Center Skills Basic Ed. Counselor 

Administra^rs Supervisors Superviso rs Supervisors 

Total Total Total Total 

NYP ONYS NYS NYC ONYS NYS NYC ONYS NYS NYC ONYS NYS 



1 1 



~~ 1- 1- - - -1 1 



- ~ ~ 11 - 1 1 






Note: 






Most of the responses In the ^'Other" category are representative of the categories In the table. 
The only exception is ''financial difficulties" which was frequently mentioned in the "Other" 



category. 




f 

I 



The larger than sample total is due to multiple responses. 
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As Reported By Staff Members 



Skills Teacher Basic Ed. Teacher _ Counselor Totals 

Total Total Total Total 

NYC ONYS NYS NYC ONYS NYS NYC ONYS NYS NYC ONYS NYS 



1 




1 


1 


1 


2 


— 


— 


— 


2 


1 


3 


— 


2 


2 


— 


3 


3 


— 


— 




— 


6 


6 


3 


3 


6 


— 


— 


— 


1 


2 


3 


5 


6 


11 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


6 


9 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


2 


— 


— 




1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


11 


1 

f 


3 


4 


4 


4 


8 


16 


26 


42 


9 


5 


14 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


6 


16 


21 


37 


10 


8 • 


18 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 


18 


21 


39 


3 


4 


7 


— 


2 


2 


— 


1 


1 


4 


11 


15 


— 


3 


3 


— 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


12 


13 


5 


1 


6 


— 


2 


2 


2 


4 


6 


7 


8 


15 


12 


19 


31 


2 


5 


7 


5 


3 


8 


29 


57 


86 
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TABLE 6.18 

Skills Teachers Report of Extent of Trainee Learning 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Blue White Blue White Blue White 

Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total 

Well 

Adequately 
Poorly 

Total 



8 



10 



18 



13 



20 



21 



17 



38 



8 



10 



12 21 



17 



12 



29 



26 



24 



50 



NOTE; There was no response from one White Collar Skills Teacher in NYC. 



TABLE 6.19 

Methods Reported By Teachers For Assessing Trainee Learning 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Blue White Blue White Blue White 

Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total Collar Collar Total 



• 

Standard Achieve- 
ment Tests 




3 


3 


Own Teacher- 
Made Achieve- 
ment Tests 


4 


11 


15 


Evaluation of 
Class Performance 
by Trainee 


7 


8 


15 


Evaluation of 
Written Assign- 
ment 


2 


2 


4 


Other 


4 


7 


11 


Total 


17 


31 


48 





1 


1 




4 


4 


5 


9 


14 


9 


20 


29 


11 


6 


17 


18 


14 


32 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


6 


8 


7 


15 ' 


12 


14 


26 


25 


24 


49 


42 


55 


97 






NOTE: Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple responses. 




determine if selected standardized achievement tests might not play a more mean- 
ingful role in assessing trainee progress, especially in the white collar skills areas. 

Trainee Success and Motivation. With very few exceptions, center personnel 
indicated that they felt some trainees were more likely to succeed in the MDT pro- 
gram than others (Table 6.20). While this global response pattern might easily be 
predicted, a content analysis of the interview responses suggested that the great ma- 
jority of center personnel felt that the trainees who were most likely to succeed 



TABLE 6.20 

"Does It Seem Some Trainees In the General MDT Program 
Are More Likely To Succeed Than Others?" 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Yes No Total Yes No Total Yes No Total 



Center Administrators 5 



Skills Supervisors 2 

Basic Ed. 

Supervisors 1 

Counselor 

Supervisors 1 

Skills Teachers 19 

Basic Ed. Teachers 3 

Counselors 5 

Total 36 



-5 7 1 

13 9 - 

- 1 3 - 

_ 1 3 - 

2 21 28 1 

-3 8 - 

>.5 7 _ 

3 39 65 2 



8 12 1 13 

9 11 1 12 

3 4-4 

3 4-4 

29 47 3 50 

8 11-11 

7 12-12 

67 101 5 106 



NOTE: No responses from 1 each of following: 

NYC Skills Teacher Supervisor, ONYS Counselor Supervisor, NYC Skills Teacher, 
NYC Basic Education Teacher, ONYS Basic Education Teacher, 

2 ONYS Skills Teacher Supervisors. 
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were more accepting of and reflecting of middle-class values, had the highest aptitudes 
arid the highest levels of education. One wonders to what extern the middle class 
model for success In MDT as reflected In staff attitudes might be a barrier to the 
socially alienated poor for whom there Is considerable hope that MDT programs 
might help. It was our impression from talking with trainees Informally that the 
current MDT populations tend to be accepting of the middle class notion that work 
assists access to the broader society. The pertinent question Is, do they accept im- 
proving their circumstances through job training within an MDT framework before 
they enter the program or are they convinced of this after they enter the program? 

If they enter the program with these values, then It may be that MDT as currently 
structured Is not necessarily reaching the hard core disadvantaged. Of course, the 
prevocatlonal, Individual and group counseling programs are addressed to this prob- 
lem. 

MDT Staff Recommendations; Skills Training. In the Interviews, four skills 
teacher supervisors made recommendations for changes in skills training: Send 
trainees for basic education skills; provide a shorter day but longer program In terms 
of months; trade teachers should further their own education. Basic education 
supervisors (2) had no substantial recommendations to makejfor changes in the skills 
areas. There were three counselor supervisors with recommendations: more careful 
selection and training of staff; smaller trainee-teacher ratio; more faculty meetings. 

Seven teachers of white collar occupations in centers outside New York 
City made the following recommendations: Increase the length of the training pro- 
gram (2); shorten the number of dally hours and Increase the number of days; 
Increase teaching staff; provide a one hour dally preparation period for teachers; 
increase cooperative or OJT training (2). There were six teachers of blue collar 
occupations in centers outside of New York City who made recommendations: 
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Increase the training period (4); increase the length of the class period; shorten 
the teaching day from 8 hours to 6 hours. 

Five teachers of blue collar occupations in New York City had more con- 
crete recommendations to make: more depth in the skills training; trainees should 
have their own tools; more field visits to shops; more contact with private indus- 
try for students; improve the appearance of buildings with better lighting and 
paint. Only four teachers of white collar occupations in New York City had 
recommendations to make: provide day rather than evening hours for practical 
nurses' hospital experience; provide more instructional material; increase the length 
of the course; improve the screening of trainees before placing in skills areas. 

MPT Staff Recommendations: Prevocational Training. Three of five New 
York City center administrators said that prevocational training needed changes: 
trainees should be exposed to a wider range of occupational areas; "firm-up" 
counselor's background to assure more realistic occupational choice; less prevoca- 
tional time and more specific time. There were three recommendations from 
center administrators in centers outside of New York City: better articulation 
with specifics; more generic areas in prevocational program; no prevocational 
for adults since they usually have a good notion of what they want. It is in- 
teresting to note that these recommendations all differ from each other and may 
reflect local needs to some extent. 

There were no recommendations for change from skills teacher supervisors 
in New York City. Four skills teacher supervisors in centers outside of New 
York City judged prevocational training a failure and recommended its elimination. 

Only one basic education supervisor in the State had a specific recom- 
mendation for prevocational training and this was a criticism that trainees who 
are ready to move into specifics often are locked Into prevocational training when 
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they should be in specific skills training. Three counselor supervisors in the State 
had specific recommendations: the prevocational period should be made longer (2); 
there is a lack of occupational focus in the prevocational program. 

Only one blue collar skills teacher in New York City commented on pre- 
vocational training. He thought that the training period was too long. Seven in- 



basic education, more time on specific skills, and more time in orientation. 

Blue collar skills teachers in centers outside of New Yo rk City made recom- 
mendations in six instances: the training period is too long and should be made op- 
tional; prevocational training should be eliminated and included in the specific 
training; shop functions should not be included in prevocational training; students 
should be given remedial work to bring them up to a minimum skill level; pre- 
vocational trainees should not be separated mto separate trade areas; more areas 
should be included in prevocation. Four teachers of white collar subjects in cen- 
ters outside of New York City made recommendations: more students should be 
eliminated as a result of prevocation before they enter specifics; all students 

should take prevocation; prevocation should be made longer; there should be 

« 

more weeks of prevocation but with a shorter day. 

Three counselors in New York City made the following recommendations: 
occupational areas should be geared toward meeting the labor market needs in 
New York City and not New York State; more effective screening should be done 
before assignment to prevocation; prevocational training should be eliminated in 
certain areas, e.g., drafting, because trainees have already made occupational choices 
before entering prevocational training. Four counselors in centers outside New 
York City made recommendations: prevocational training should be eliminated (2); 




B^^ven felt that prevocational training should be eliminated in favor of more 



ofja? occupations in New York City responded to the question 
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eliminate the employment services pre-testing role; include more occupational in- 
formation in the prevocational training. 

Clearly the number and character of negative, doubtful or conflicting re- 
sponses from staff members at all levels warrant both a close look at the efficacy 
of the prevocational training program and at the extent to which staff members 
are accurately informed about the prevocational training program. Inasmuch as 
the program was designed to deal with problems unique to MDT, it requires a 
thorough analysis. It should be noted that the 1967 State Education Department 
survey showed that prevocational training provoked a wide range of opinion. 

Basic Education 

As with occupational training, the basic education teaching process itself 
was not studied directly. We have reported here primarily those trends based on 
analysis of relevant staff interviews which we feel may contribute to understand- 
ing as well as those which merit more intensive study. 

Assignment of Trainees. Four basic education supervisors gave a variety 
of responses to the question* "How are trainees assigned to basic education?": 

All trainees take two hours of basic education and four hours of shop; continuous 
enrollment in basic education with the class size sometimes reaching 60 students 
in one room; assigned to basic education according to vocational area; grouped in 
basic education classes after given test by counselors. 

The variety of assignment procedures reported by these basic education 
supervisors indicates that the centers may not have available to them information 
on the most suitable assignment and grouping methods. We suggest that this area 
may be one in which it is urgent to study current practices and to develop spe- 
cific guidelines. 



o 
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Curriculum Decisions. In contrast to the responses of skills instructors, 
basic education instructors reported more autonomy In determining the content 
of their courses. None of the 13 respondents indicated that course content was 
determined primarily outside of their own jurisdictions. In one instance a course 
outline was used as an aid for the instructor in determining his own course con- 
tent and in several other instances the course content was determined by the in- 
structor in consultation with the supervisor and shop teacher. 

Relationship of Basic Education to Skills Training. When asked if basic 
education was directly related to skills training in their centers, the overwhelming 
majority of basic education supervisors, basic education instructors, and skills in- 
structors replied in the affirmative (Table 6.21). Requests for specific examples 
of such relationships lect to a large number of vague or general statements which 
suggested that the relationship might be rather tenuous in some instances and 
perhaps non-existent in others. Skills teachers in particular tended to be more 
critical of the lack of relationship than basic education teachers. It was our im- 
pression from this probing that a more detailed objective appraisal of the actual! 
relationship between basic education and skills training would be warranted. 

TABLE 6.2 J 

Basic Education Supervisors, Basic Education and Skills Teachers 
Judgments of Relatedness of Basic Education to Skills Training 

NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Yes No Total Yes No Total Yes No Total 

Basic Ed. Supervisors 1—1 3 — 3 4—4 

Basic Ed. Teachers 4—4 819 12 1 13 

Skills Teachers 17 1 18 24 3 27 41 4 45 

NOTE: No responses from 4 NYC Skills Teachers, 2 ONYS Skills Teachers. ^ 
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E nrol IrnGHt. It would S66m that th6 ovGrwhGlming majority of trairiGGS 
arG providGd with basic aducation (Tabla 6.22). Only 3 centar administrators 
raportad that fawar than 90 percent of thair trainees took basic education and 
of these, 2 reported between 80 percent and 90 percent and the other reported 
between 70 percent and 80 percent. The responses of the basic education super- 
visors also indicate that when trainees do not get basic education, it is an excep- 
tion to the rule 



I 



TABLE 6.22 



Percent of Trainees Reported As Taking Basic Education 



Percent 


NYC 

Cen. Basic 

Admin. Ed.Sup. 


ONYS 

Cen. Basic 

Admin. Ed.Sup. 


Total 

Cen. 

Admin. 


NYS 

Basic 

Ed.Sup. 


71 - 80 


— 


— 


1 




1 




81 - 90 


1 


1 


1 


— 


2 


1 


91 - 100 


1 


— 


2 


1 


3 


1 


100 


3 


— 


4 


2 


7 


2 


Total 


5 


1 


8 


3 


13 


4 



Teaching Load. The typical statewide load seems to be for basic educa- 
tion teachers to meet with four or five different groups of 6 to 15 trainees each 
week once a day for class sessions that vary from under an hour to two hours 
in length (Tables 6.23 to 6.26). Someyvhat more variability in load seems likely 
in the Other New York State group than in the New York City group. However, 
the sample sizes are so small that such a conclusion would be unwarranted with- 
out further investigation. 
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TABLE 6.23 

Number of Groups Per Week Taught By Basic Education Teachers 



Number 
of Groups 



NYC 

B. E. Teachers 



ONYS 

B. E. Teachers 



Total NYS 
B. E. Teachers 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 



Total 



1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 



1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

12 



NOTE: One Basic Education Teacher, ONYS, reported working with individual trainees only. 



TABLE 6.24 

Minimum, Maximum, And Average Class Sizes As Reported 
By Basic Education Teachers 



Minimum Maximum Average 



Number of 
Students 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total 

NYS 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total 

NYS 


Total 

NYC ONYS NYS 


1 5 


1 


5 


6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 2 


6-10 


— 


4 


4 


— 


2 


2 


— 


4 4 


11 - 15 


2 


— 


2 


— 


3 


3 


2 


1 3 


16-20 


— ■ 


— 


— 


2 


2 


4 


1 


1 


21-25 


— 


— 


— 


1 


1 


2 • 


— 


— — 


Total 


3 


g 


12 


3 


8 


11 


3 


7 10 


NOTE: There was no minimum. 


maximum, or average response from one NYC Basic Education 



Teacher, no maximum response from one ONYS Basic Education Teacher and no average 
response from two ONYS Basic Education Teachers. 
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TABLE 6.25 




Number of Sessions, Per Week, With Each Group of 
Basic Education Trainees 


Number of 
Sessions 


NYC ONYS Total NYS 


1 


1 - 1 


2 


1 1 2 


3 

4 


1 1 


5 


2 18 20 


Over 5 


1 8 9 


Total 


5 28 33 



NOTE: Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple responses. 



• 


TABLE 6.26 




Length of Class Sessions Taught By 
Basic Education Teachers 


Length of 
Session 


NYC ONYS Total NYS 



Under 1 hour —4 4 



1 hour 


3 3 6 


2 hours 

3 hours 


1 1 
1 

1 


4 hours 


1 1 


Total 


3 12 15 



NOTE: There was no response from one Basic Education Teacher, NYC. ONYS total 
Is greater than the sample size due to multiple response. 
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Teaching Methods. When asked what teaching methods they used, basic 
education teacners most frequentiy mentioned practice sessions, group discussions, 
and demonstrations (Tabie 6.27). However, the next most frequent response was 
"iecture." Seven of the 13 basic education teachers indicated that they used the 
lecture method but oniy one of these was a basic education teacher from New 
York City, in view of the essentiaily remedial nature of basic education and the 
more than ordinary need for individualized instruction. It might be appropriate to 
investigate a possible over-emphasis on teacher-centered instruction in the centers 
outside of New York City. It is rather interesting that the lecture method is used 
so frequently since teachers in centers outside of New York City indicated the 
lecture method most frequently as being the least effective (Table 6.28) and group 
discussions and panels as being the most effective methods (Tabie 6.29). 

TABLE 6.27 

Teaching Methods Used As Reported By Basic Education Teachers 



Methods 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


• 

Practice Sessions 


2 


8 


10 


Group Discussion 


2 


7 


9 


Demonstration 


1 


8 


9 


Lecture 


1 


6 


7 


Programmed Instruction 


1 


5 


6 


Role Playing 


2 


2 


4 


Films, T.V. 




4 


4 


Field Visits 


1 


— 


1 


Special Guests 


— 


1 


1 


Panels, Forums 


— 


— 


— 


Other 


1 


9 


10 


Totril 


11 


50 


61 



NOTE; Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple response. 
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TABLE 6.28 

Least Effective Teaching Methods Reported By Basic Education Teachers 






Methods NYC 

Lecture — 

Programmed Instruction 1 

Group Discussions — 

Special Guests — 

Films, T.V. 

Demonstration — 

Role Playing — 

Field Visits — 

Panels, Forums — 

Practice Sessions — 

Other 1 

Total 2 



ONYS 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 



Total NV3 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 



10 



1 

12 



NOTE: There were no responses from two Basic Education Teachers, NYC. Multiple responses 
were given by one Basic Education Teacher, ONYS. 



TABLE 6.29 

4 

Most Effective Teaching Methods Reported by Basic Education Teachers 



Methods 


NYC 


ONYS 


Group Discussion 


2 


4 


Panels, Forums 


1 


5 


Demonstration 


1 


3 


Films, T.V. 


1 


3 


Role Playing 


3 


— 


Field Visits 


1 




Special Guests 


1 


— 


Practice Sessions 


— 


1 


Lecture 


— 




Programmed Instruction 






Other 


— 


5 


Total 


10 


22 



Total NYS 
6 
6 
4 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

5 

32 



NOTE: Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple responses. 
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Assessment of Trainee Learning . None of the basic education teachers 
who gave scoreabie responses indicated that their trainees were iearning less than 
adequately (Table 6.30). However, when asked what methods were used to judge 
how well trainees were learning, only 3 of 35 respondents indicated that standard- 
ized achievement tests were used (Table 6.31). It would seem clear as well as 
surprising that standardized instruments are not being sufficiently used in the area 
of basic education. It is recommended that the use of such instruments in MDT 
basic education programs be evaluated to determine if the accuracy of assessing 
trainee iearning can be improved. 



TABLE 6.30 

Basic Education Teachers Judgments of Trainee 
Learning in Basic Education 



Judgment of 
Learning 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


Weil 


1 


4 


5 


Adequately 


1 


5 


6 


Poorly 


— 


— 


— 


Total 


2 


9 


11 



NOTE: There were no responses from two NYC Basic Education Teachers. 
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TABLE 6.31 

Methods Used By Basic Education Teachers To Judge 

Trainee Learning 



Methods 



NYC ONYS 



Standardized 
Achievement Tests 

Own Teacher-Made 
Achievement Tests 3 

Teacher-Made 

Achievement Tests 

Provided by Center - 

Evaluation of Class- 
room Performance 
by Trainee 2 

Evaluation of 

Written Assignments 3 



3 

6 



5 

5 



Other 



2 



6 



Total 10 25 

NOTE: Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple responses. 



Total NYS 
3 
9 



7 

8 
8 

35 



Teaching Difficulty . Three of 4 basic education teachers in New York City 
said that MDT teaching was easier than other basic education positions because they 
found the adults that they worked with more eager to learn. The fourth teacher 
felt that the difficulty was comparable but that the problems were different. On 
the other hand, 4 of 7 basic education teachers in centers outside of New York 
City indicated that they found MDT teaching situations more difficult than else- 
where. Two of the reasons given had to do with the conditions of work and two 
had to do with trainee characteristics. Certainly the number of responses prohibits 
concluding that the differing perceptions of MDT teaching difficulty between New 
York City centers and those outside of New York City are significant. It might be 
worth exploring this issue further with a larger sample. 



MPT Staff Recommendations. Four of 5 center administrators in New 



York City made recommendations for improving the basic education program: 
closer coordination of the basic education program with the skills training program 
and more vocationally related materials used in basic education (2); regular in* 
service sessions on a city-wide basis; increased supervisory help (2). The 6 respond- 
ing center administrators, Other New York State, made the following recommenda- 
tions: inservice training (2); instructional materials more related to skills area; 
teachers who are more appropriate by background for working with disadvantaged 
populations (2); reduced class sizes. 

The 4 responding skills teacher supervisors in New York City made the 
following recommendations: arrange for basic education to precede skills training 
rather than conduct concurrently; basic education should teach directly for trade 
requirements at appropriate points in training; formal grammar and speech should 
be taught; more male teachers. 

The 11 skills teacher supervisors in centers outside of New York City made 

the following kinds of recommendations: basic education instruction should be job 
* 

related (2); materials used should be relevant to skills area (2); for this kind of 
population, basic education should be less academic and less formal; more basic 
education hours for each trainee (2); more time for individual tutoring of trainees; 
better fringe benefits for employees such as sick pay; stability of job position (2). 

Statewide, there was only one response from a basic education supervisor: 
provide more funds to hire more basic education teachers.' 

The following are comments from 4 counseling supervitors throu^out the 
State: more careful selection and training of staff (2); provide more teachers so 
as to improve the teacher-student ratio; provide more basic education supervisors. 

Three blue collar skills teachers In New York City centers made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: basic education should be taught in shop; basic education 
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needs improvement in content and method; stop the loss of dedicated teachers 
by providing encouragement and more remuneration. 

Nine white collar skills teachers in New York City made the following 
recommendations: provide more reading experience; emphasize English grammar 
for office clerks; more computation in drugs and solutions; longer classes (3); 
provide basic education prior to skills training (2); hire basic education teachers 
on demonstrated ability in the teaching of reading. 

Four blue collar skills teachers in centers outside of New York City made 
the following recommendations: closer relationship with vocational teaching (3); 
provide more experience in reading and comprehension. 

Eight white collar skills teachers in centers outside of New York City 
recommended: more math instruction; more practice in spelling and reading; 
more individualized instruction; increase the amount of time available for basic 
education (2); more personnel (2); more evaluative tests to determine progress. 

Four basic education teachers from New York City made the following 
recommendations: more job preparation time; more coordination between centers 
so that experiences can be shared; remove stricture that everything must be voca- 
tionally oriented; emphasize adjustment to work life and de-emphasize skills in- 
struction. 

From 9 basic education teachers, Other New York State, came the fol- 
lowing recommendations: don't tie basic education to skills training; spend more 
time coordinating with skills teachers; provide more basic education teachers; 
provide more trainee contact hours in basic education; provide reading specialists; 
provide a part-time speech therapist; provide additional supervisory personnel 
(8 instructors recommended that additional staff be provided to lengthen the 
trainee contact time). 
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Four counselors throughout the State recommended the following: use 
experimental approach with teaching machines; provide additional programs such 
as preparation for high school equivalency examination; provide basic education 
early in the morning; limit classes to 15 to 20 students. 

It may be seen from the foregoing that the issue and problem of basic 
education elicits considerable agreement as to its widespread need but that specific 
recommendations for improvement differ greatly depending largely on the specialty 
and commitment of the respondent. 

Counseling 

It is a common assumption of many educators that trainees in programs 
such as MDT require counseling. Equally common among such educators is dis- 
agreement concerning the appropriate methods and contents of counseling. This 
section illustrates these issues and suggests areas for further investigation. Al- 
though only one paragraph deals with other supporting services, it was not our 
intention to indicate that such services are of less importance than counseling. 
Indeed, when -such services are not available, training is seriously handicapped. 

We have not dealt with this important area more extensively because it required 
more intensive study beyond our resources. 

Counselor Autonomy. One gets the impression that counselors have 
more control over determining the content of their professional activities than 
most other professional staff members. Of 4 counselors in New York City re- 
sponding to the question "How is the nature of the day tO-day counselor's job 
here decided?", two indicated that they decided for themselves and two Indicated 
that it was a general agreement between them and center administration. Of 7 
counselors responding in centers outside of New York City, 4 replied that they 
determined the nature of their activities themselves, 2 indicated that the decision 
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was made in conjunction with administration and 1 indicated that the center 
director made this decision. 

Enrollment. All 13 center administrators and 4 counselor supervisors 
(there was no response from 1 supervisor) indicated that 100 percent of trainees 
receive counseling. This suggests a possibility that all trainees receive counseling 
routinely whether they need it or not. It might be advisable to look into the 
matter of developing screening procedures for trainees which would determine 
whether they need counseling and if so, what type. 

Counselor Functions . We asked questions to determine whether the fol- 
lowing were included as part of the counselor's functions: individual counseling, 
group counseling, orientation of trainees and home contacts (Table 6.32). It 
is Interesting to note that all 4 supervisors who responded to this question and 
all 12 counselors indicated that individual counseling and group counseling were 
part of the counselor's functions. All 4 counselor supervisors in the State and 
the 7 counselors in centers outside of New York City saw orientation as part of 
their functions while 2 of the 5 counselors in New York City did not report this 
as included in their activities. 

A dramatic contrast bstween counselor supervisors and counselors was 
found in the number of responses to home contacts. Three of the 4 counselor 
supervisors mentioned home contacts as a function of the counselor vt/hile only 
2 of the 12 counselors reported this as one of their functions (both of these 
counselors were in centers outside of New York City). One wonders if counselors 
in the MDT program view their services as a traditional function where counselors 
meet with trainees in a group in a classroom or behind a desk in individual coun- 
seling. We do not have sufficient evidence to d‘aw such a conclusion but we feel 
the trend suggests that it would be worthwhile to assess the MDT statewide coun- 
seling program to determine whether the P.pproaches and settings are appropriate 
for the populations being served. 

/ 
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TABLE 6.32 



Functions of Counselors As Reported By 
Counselor Supervisors and Counselors 



NYC ONYS Total NYS 

Counselor Counselor Counselor 

F u notions Supervisors Counselors Supervisors Counselors Supervisors Counselors 



Individual 

Counseling 

Group 

Counseling 

Orientation 

Home 

Contacts 



Total 



5 



13 



3 

3 

3 

3 

12 



7 

7 

2 

23 



4 

4 

3 

15 



12 

12 

10 

2 

36 



NOTE: Totals are greater than sample sizes due to multiple responses. 



None of the four counselor supervisors reported that counselors spent more than 
50 percent of their time on individual counseling while 5 of the 7 responding coun- 
selors indicated that they spent more than 50 percent of therr time in that activity; 

4 counselors reported that they spent more than 60 percent of their time in individual 
counseling (Table 6.33). The discrepancy between reporting groups is even greater 
In New York City where the city wide counselor supervisor reported that counselors 
spend 25 percent of their time in individual counseling while 3 of the 4 counselors 
reported that they spend over 50 percent of their time in this activity; the remaining 
counselor reported that he spent between 30 percent and 40 percent of his time In 
individual counseling. Statewide, counselors also reported that they spend more time 
in individual counseling than their supervisors indicated. 
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TABLE 6.33 

Percent Of Time Spent By Counselors In Individual Counseling 
As Reported By Counselor Supervisors And Counselors 



Percent 
of Time 

21 -30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 

61-70 

71-80 

81 -90 

Totdl 



NYC 

Counselor 

Supervisor Counselor 



1 



ONYS 

Counselor 

Supervisor Counselor 



Total NYS 
Counselor 

Supervisor Counselor 



1 



3 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



NOTE: There were no responses from one ONYS Counselor Supervisor, one NYC Counselor- 
four ONYS Counselors. 



Statewide, counselors also tended to report that they spend less time in 
group counseling than their supervisors reported (Table 6.34). 

Again, the contrast Is greater in New York City. The citywide counselor 
supervisor reported that 50 percent of the counselors' time is spent in group coun 
seling while 3 of the 4 counselors reporting indicated that they spent 40 percent 
or less of their time on individual counseling; the remaining counselor reported 
that he spent between 41 percent and 50 percent of his time in this activity. 

While the number of respondents is insufficient to draw conclusions, the 
data indicates a discrepancy between counselors and their supervisors as to amount 

of time spent on various functions. We recommend that this matter be examined 
in further depth. 
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TABLE 6.34 

Percent of Time Spent By Counselors In Group Counseling 
As Reported By Counselor Supervisors and Counselors 



Percent 
of Time 



0-10 
11-20 
21 -30 
31 -40 
41 ' 50 



NYC 

Counselor 

Supervisor Counselor 



1 

1 

1 

1 



ONYS Total NYS 

Counselor Counselor 

Supervisor Counselor Supervisor Counselor 



1 

1 

1 



1 



1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

3 

1 

1 



Total 



1 



NOTE: There were no responses from one ONYS Counselor Supervisor, one NYC Counselor, 
four ONYS Counselors. 



Group Counseling. Counselors typically report that they see between 3 and 
6 groups a week In group counseling (Table 6.35). Each group usually meets once 
a week for approximately an hour (Tables 6.36 and 6.37). The size of groups usu- 
ally ranged between 11 and 20 trainees (Table 6.38). Counselors outside New York 
City tend to see more groups and In some instances for a shorter period of time 
with fewer trainees than New York City counselors. 



TABLE 6.35 

Number of Groups of Trainees Seen Each Week By Counselors 



Number 
of Groups 

3 

4 

5 

6 



NYC 

2 

3 



Total » 

NOTE; There was no response from one ONYS Counselor. 



ONYS 

2 

2 

2 

6 



Total 

NYS 

2 

5 

2 

2 

11 



o 
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TABLE 6.36 

Number of Sessions Per Week For Each Counseling Group 
As Reported By Counselors 



Number 
of Sessions 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


1 

o 


3 


5 


8 


WU 

3 




1 


1 


4 


— 


1 


1 


5 


1 


— 


1 

1 


Total 


4 


7 


11 



NOTE: There was no response from one Counselor, NYC. 



TABLE 6.37 

Length of Group Counseling Sessions As Reported By Counselors 



Minutes 
Per Session 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


41-50 • 


— 


3 


3 


51-60 


5 


4 


9 


Total 


5 


7 


12 



TABLE 6.38 

Number of Trainees In A Group As Reported By Counselors 



Number of 
Trainees 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


5-10 


— 


3 


3 


11-20 


5 


3 


8 


Total 


5 


6 


11 



NOTE; There was no response from one ONYS Counselor. 
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Both counselors and their supervisors reported with equal frequency that 
counselors dealt with all of the areas on which we questioned them: learning c!*ffi- 
culties, vocational choices, family problems, motivational problems, and personal 
problems. A qualitative analysis of these responses suggested that highest priority 
in group counseling might be given by counselors to motivational problems as they 
relate to job training. Also, work-related matters which interfere with job training, 
such as the control of anger, were mentioned frequently as group counseling con- 
tent. 

Individual Counseling. Counselors reported that individual counseling con- 
sists of one or two sessions a week, usually for 35 to 45 minutes but often longer 
or shorter (Tables 6.39 and 6.40). There was quite a range in the number of 
trainees seen each week as reported by counselors (Table 6.41). The wide range 
of individual counseling loads coupled with the group counseling variation suggests 
that different centers may evaluate the relative importance of group and individual 
counseling differently. If so, it would be interesting to learn what criteria are 
used in the differential evaluation. 



TABLE 6.39 

Number of Sessions Per Week In Individual Counseling 
Reported by Counselors 



Number of 
Sessions 



NYC ONYS 




3 

4 

5 

1 per Month 1 



Total 



5 



6 



Total NYS 

4 

5 



2 

11 



NOTE; There was no response from one ONYS Counselor. 
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TABLE 6.40 

Number of Minutes Per Session in Individual iCounseling 

Reported by Counselors 



Number of 
Minutes 


NYC 


ONYS 


5-15 


1 




16-25 


— 


2 


26-35 


2 


— 


36-45 


2 


2 


46-55 


— 




As long as 
needed 


— 


2 


Total 


5 


6 



NOTE: There was no response from one ONYS Counselor. 



Total NYS 

1 

2 

2 

4 



2 

11 



TABLE 6.41 

Number of Trainees Per Week Seen In Individual Counseling 
By Counselors During Peak Periods 



Numbers of 



Trainees 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


0-10 


— 


— 




11 -20 


2 


1 


3 


21-30 


— 


2 


2 


31 -40 


1 


2 


3 


41-50 


1 


1 


2 


51 -60 


1 


— 


1 


Total 


5 


6 


11 




NOTE There was no response from one ONYS Comselor. 
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As in the group counseling situation, counselors and counselor supervisors 
reported with about equal frequency that they dealt with all of the counseling 
options on which we questioned them: learning dinMcultles, vocational choices, 
family problems, motivational probJems, and personal problems. We got the im- 
pression from a content analysis of the data that there might be somewhat more 
of a tendency for counselors to deal in individual counseling with personal prob- 
lems that were directly related to training or work. However, we also got the 
impression that counselors did not perceive great distinctions between the purposes 
of group counseling and Individual counseling. This is a matter which perhaps 
merits closer study. 

Assessment of Counseling Effectiveness. When questioned, 8 of the 12 
counselors In the sample Indicated their counseling was effective for trainees; 3 
could not tell and 1 Indicated that It was not effective. When asked what cri- 
teria were used for judging how effective their counseling was, the responses sug- 
gested that the methods usually consisted of unsystematic reports from former 
trainees and subjective judgments concerning the progress of the trainee's life. 

It would seem that there Is a need to develop a more objective, systematic ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of counseling. 

Counselor Supervisor Load. In centers outside of New York City, 4 
counselor supervisors reported that they supervised between 1 and 5 counselors 
at the present time and that they supervised between 1 and 6 counselors when 
they were operating at maximum capacity with a complete staff. On the other 
hand, the New York City citywide supervisor reported that she was currently 
directing the activities of between 18 and 20 counselors and that this figure had 
risen to between 61 and 71 during those periods when they had been operating 
at maximum capacity with a full staff. During the periods of maximum capacity 
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she had 2 or 3 assistants, but presently must provide counselor supervision herself 
as well as citywide coordination. 

In our opinion, the supervisory situation for counselor's in New York City 
is critical. It is impossible for a citywide supervisor with administrative responsi- 
bilities to provide the kind of supervision necessary for counselors in 5 different lo- 
cations. We recommend that counseling supervision be provided in New York City 
at the ratio of 1 supervisor for 5 counselors. 

Counseling Difficulty. Counselors were divided in their opinions of the 

difficulty of MDT counseling compared to other counseling situations; about half 

felt that MDT counseling was more difficult while the other half felt that it was of 

about equal difficulty (Table 6.42). Of those who commented further, one stated 

that MDT was more difficult because of the need to deal with an '"abnormal range 

of intelligence, ability, and problematic people." Another indicated that it was 

more difficult because it was necessary to orient the trainee to counseling and its 

purposes so that he would want it. One of those who felt that the MDT situation 

was as difficult ovS other situations explained that he was comparing it to Neighbor- 

> - ■ * 
hood Youth Corps counseling. On the other hand, all counselors except one felt 

that the MDT counseling situation was more flexible than others in meeting trainee 

needs (Table 6.43). 

’ '..V 

TABLE 6.42 

Degree of Difficulty of MDT Counseling Compared to Other 
Counseling Situations As Reported By Counselors 



Degree of 
Difficulty 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


More difficult 


2 


2 


4 


About the same 


2 


2 


4 


Less difficult 


— 


1 


1 


Total 


4 


5 


9 



NOTE: There were no responses from one NYC counselor and two ONYS Counselors. 
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TABLE 6.43 

Degree of Flexibility of MDT Counseling Compared to Other 
Counseling Situations As Reported By Counselors 



Degree of 
Flexibility 


NYC 


ONYS 


Total NYS 


More flexible 


3 


7 


10 


About the same 


— 


— 


— 


Less flexible 


1 


— 


1 


Total 


4 


7 


11 



NOTE: There was no response from one NYC Counselor. 



Other Supporting Services. Most MDT staff indicated that there were a large 
number of social services needed by trainees which the centers were not able to 
supply. These services included medical, dental, legal, child-care, and financial as- 
sistance. In most instances these services are provided by referral to already over- 
taxed and inadequately supported community centers and agencies. High on the 
list of these needed services were medical, dental, and child-care services, the latter 
a particular necessity for mothers who wish to avail themselves of job training but 
need assistance in taking care of small children at home. The need for supporting 
services has been well documented In other MDT studies. As in New York State, 
most programs generally rely on referrals to other sources for these services. How- 
ever, this procedure requires that trainees become familiar with a variety of differ- 
ent locations with their varying agency requirements, a situation that can often be 
discouraging and confusing, particularly if the services are inadequate. It might be 
borthwhile to explore the possibility of creating a centralized facility which could 
provide under one roof all of the myriad supporting services critically needed by 
trainees in order to minimize the negative Influence that deprivation of these services 
has on success in job training. 
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MPT Staff Recommendations . Three center administrators outside of New 
York City recommended additional staff, formal guidance courses for staff, and 
more community involvement and family visits on the part of counselors. Other 
comments from center administrators included changing the title from "counselor 
to "personnel service advisor" to minimize trainee resistance to the terms guidance 
and counselor; development of an affiliation with a university which would include 
using graduate students in counseling on site; more involvement in group guidance 
work and sensitivity training; more non-white counselors. Center administrators in 
New York City recommended more black counselors; counseling more directly re- 
lated to vocational area than personal area; more on-site supervisors; inservice 
training; rethinking of the rationale for group counseling. 

Skills teacher supervisor? outside New York City included three who recom- 
mended an improvement in the counselor-trainee ratio. Skills teacher supervisors 
in New York City recommended that something be done to minimize the turnover 
in counselors; permit trainees to decide when they need counseling; find counselors 
who are less cerebral and college oriented and who have more sensitivity to think- 
ing processes associated with trainees typically found in vocational training. 

The most frequent recommendation from counselor supervisors were for 
additional staff. Other recommendations included: more Inservice training; more 
clerical help; the development of a stronger team approach with basic and skills 
training; preservice training for skills and basic education teachers In counseling. 

A strong, persistent, and general theme emerged from the request of skills 
instructors to make recommendations for the Improvement of the counseling pro- 
gram. Both blue collar and white collar instructors throughout the State com- 
plained that while counselors may be well intentioned, they are not sufficiently 
sensitive to and oriented to the world of work. They report that very often 
these academically oriented white collar professionals are more concerned with 



personal adjustment counseling than they are with vocational counseling. They sug- 
gest that in many cases where counselors recognize the necessity for integrating 
their counseling with vocational training and the world of work they are unable 
to do so because of their own backgrounds and lack of experience with other than 
professional occupations. This theme was repeated so frequently and with such 
vehemence that it seems there is a need for a more sophisticated selection and 
evaluation of counselors' sensitivity to the life-styles and thinking processes of MDT 
trainees. 

The few comments obtained from basic education personnel were of a 
general nature and did not lend themselves to summarization. 

There were no general themes in the few cases where counselors made 
recommendations for improving the counseling program. The one generalization 
that might be made is that counselors' concerns seemed to be unique to each 
center setting rather than generalizable to the counseling program citywide or 
statewide. 
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CHAPTER VII 

/ 

THE PROGRAM AS VIEWED BY CURRENT TRAINEES 

/ 

In'Chapter IV, the methods and procedures for conducting the study of 
the multi-center training programs were presented. It was indicated there that the 
substudy of trainees currently enrolled was included as part of the overall plan 
6f site visitations. The Proposfid Site Visit Schedule (Appendix B) illustrates the 
working plan for each visitation and shows how the administration of question^ 
naires to trainees was correlated with the other activities of the study team. In 
this chapter we present a description of the current trainee sample, the findings 
and a discussion of their implications. 

The Sample 

The sample was selected so that four skills classes in each center were iden- 
tified for inclusion. Every effort was made to include groups enrolled in those 
occupational training areas most representative of current MDT training programs 
in New York State. Accordingly, most groups selected for the sample were those 
receiving training in auto body and auto mechanics; production machine operator; 
licensed practical nurse; and clerical occupations. Additional occupational areas 
were selected to secure a sample of the entire range of training programs, with par- 
ticuiar emphasis on "upgrading" occupations and a balance of blue-collar and white- 
collar occupations. A strenuous attempt was made to exclude those groups of 
trainees in the first few weeks of training. This attempt was not completely suc- 
cessful, in part because of the protracted delays in MDT recycling that occurred 
during this phase of the Study, and in part because of problems engendered by 
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continuous enrollment practices in some centers. The entire sample, by trainee 
program, is summarized in Table 7.1. The number of groups was 15 in New 
York City, 33 elsewhere in New York State, a total of 48 groups Statewide. The 
proportion of blue collar trainees in New York City is much lower than for the 
rest of the State, 32 percent as against 54 percent. However, New York City is 
primarily a white collar economy; and it may well be that our distribution is ap- 
propriate. A further note is pertinent: “Other Blue Collar" for Other New York 
State frequently includes variations on Production Machine Operator and these 
totals could well be combined. 
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TABLE 7.1 

Current Trainees: Distribution By Training Program 



Training Area 


New York City 
N % 


Other New York 
N % 


Blue Collar 










Auto 


10 


7 


83 


22 


Household Appl. Rep. 


8 


5 


9 


2 


Woodworking 


11 


8 


— 


— 


Production Mach. Oper. 


17 


12 


19 


5 


Other Blue Collar 


— 


— 


95 


25 


Total 


46 


32 


206 


54 


White Collar 










Business Mach. Oper. 


;27 


18 


— 


— 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


18 


12 


24 


6 


Stenographer 


20 


14 


18 


5 


Clerk 


19 


13 


58 


15 


Bookkeeping 


11 


8 


— 


__ 


Duplicating Mach. 


5 


3 


14 


4 


Other White Collar 


— • 


— • 


63 


16 


Total 


100 


68 


177 


46 


TOTAL 


146 


100 


383 


100 
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Procedures 

An instrument was developed in the form of an anonymous check list con- 
sisting of items to elicit several types of data: trainee's background, needs, his ex^ 
perience in specific areas of instruction and supplement services, his attitudes to- 
ward training, his expectations and his perception of gains accrued from the train- 
ing program. An initial form of the check list was administered by several mem- 
bers of the Study staff to several trainee groups in each of four multi-centers, 
and was subjected to several revisions prior to its use with the selected sample 
groups. 

Administration of the MDT Trainee Check List was an integral part of the 
site visits conducted by the Study staff. Detailed schedules were developed for 
each center, prior to the visit (by telephone and by correspondence between the 
center administrator and members of the Study staff), so that administration of 
the Check List could proceed in a given class during the hour when the instructor 
of that class was being interviewed. In several instances, in which two instructors 
were being interviewed simultaneously, class groups were combined. 

All trainees in the selected sample groups who were present on the .sched- 
uled date were given the MDT Trainee Check List. Procedures for administration 
of the Check List included an informal introduction to the MDT Study, a descrip- 
tion of the purposes of the Check List and an explanation of the general format. 
It was explained to the trainees that the instrument was not a test and would 
not be administered as a test, that confidentiality of responses would be fastidi- 
ously respected and that candid responses would have real value for future pro- 
grams. Every effort was made to elicit the interesteo cooperation of the trainees 
and to avoid the Introduction of any response sets. Trainees were encouraged to 
request assistance in spelling and in word or item meaning and to take as much 
time as needed for thoughtful response.:;. 
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Train66 groups rasponsGs to thG ChGck List progrGssGd in almost GVGry 
instancG from initial politGnGss to GVGntual IntGrGst, concGrn and full coopGration. 
Many trainGGs labcrGd ovGr rGsponsGs which they wishGd to gIvG to opcn-GndGd 
itGms includGd at thG Gnd of thG form. Ten to fIftGGn mlnutG discussions which 
followed the administration of the Chock List were frequently spirited and in- 
terested exchanges. Observations and comments during these sessions are utilized 
in the section following the quantitative tabular presentation. 

The Findings 

As in the case of all the data presented in this report It was appropriate 
to analyze the material In terms of a New York City-Other New York State 
dichotomy. With few exceptions the tables which follow are divided accordingly. 
In the first section the data are descriptive providing background and character- 
istics of the trainees themselves. The second section deals with trainee attitudes 
towards MDT programs. The final section presents the qualitative comments 
drawn from the four open-end questions In the questionnaire. 

Trainee Characteristics. Tables 7.2 to 7.5 present sex, age, ethnic back- 
ground, marital status, educational level, months in training program and status 
three months prior to training, of the trainees. The New York City sample was 
smaller than desirable but In many respects certain similarities and differences 
between it and the Other New York State sample, yield interesting comparisons, 
particularly when viewed In the light of other data. 

Sex. More than half of the Other New York State sample of 
trainees were males while slightly more than half of the New York 
City sample were females (Table 7.2). The Other New York State 
ratio is more similar to the 1968 federal figure for the State as a whole 
(Table 3.2). It may not be unusual that the New York City sample 
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is more heavily female since as mentioned earlier, New York City has 
primarily a white collar economy; hence the large proportion of females 
in white collar clerical training programs (Table 7.1) may be appropriate 
from a labor market point of view. 



TABLE 7.2 

Characteristics of Current Trainees: Sex, Age, Ethnic 
Background and Marital Status 





New York City 


Other New York I 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Sex 


Male 


67 


46 


217 


57 


’ramale 


78 


53 


157 


41 


No Answer 


1 


1 


9 


2 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


100 


Age 


16-18 


6 


4 


56 


15 


19-21 


40 


27 


88 


23 


22-25 


24 


16 


59 


15 


26-35 


38 


26 


94 


25 


36-55 


24 


16 


65 


17 


No Answer 


14 


10 


21 


5 


Total 


146 


CO 

CO 


383 


100 


Ethnic Background 


Black 


74 


51 


121 


32 


White 


15 


10 


180 


47 


Puerto Rican 


19 


13 


7 


2 


Indian 


8 


5 


6 


1 


No Answer 


30 


21 


69 


18 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


100 


Marital Status 


Single 


74 


51 


176 


46 


Married 


35 


24 


116 


30 


Separated 


17 


12 


43 


11 


Divorced 


4 


3 


13 


3 


Widowed 


11 


7 


9 


2 


No Answer 


5 


3 


• 26 


7 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


99 



# 

Percentages do not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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A^q. There was little difference in age between the samples with the 
exception of a higher proportion under 19 in the Other New York State 
group (Table 7.2). It should be noted that over one-third of the total 
State sample are twenty-one or younger and that about half are twenty- 
five or younger. 

Ethnic Background. Almost two-thirds of the New York City trainees 
were black or Puerto Rican while about one-third of the trainees in centers 
outside New York City fell in this category (Table 7.2). The high per- 
centage of no answers (about 20 percent) indicates that these should be 
considered minimum sample estimates. The sample proportions are close 
to the general population proportions in the geographical areas of the two 
samples. However, one can question the appropriateness of general popula- 
tion ratios as guidelines for MDT trainee population ratios. In any event, 
our data here are insufficient to be conclusive but are suggestive enough 
to warrant further study. 

Marital Status. There was little difference between the two grviups 
in marital status (Table 7.2). The data indicate that Statewide, about 70 
to 75 percent of the trainees are unmarried. Time and resources did not 
permit the cross-tabulations that might explain this phenomenon. A 
combination of factors such as the federal mandate to serve larger num- 
bers of younger (hence unmarried) trainees, and to a lesser extent the 
need of separated, divorced and widowed females to gain work skills in 
order to support themselves and their families, could contribute to this 
high percentage. 
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Educational Level. The similarities In educational level between the 
two samples are quite striking, e.g., thesperoentages for those completing 
the ninth and tenth grades are identical and those completing' the eleventh 
and twelfth grades are practically identical (Table 7.3). The fact that 
more than one-third of the group are high school graduates is especially 
notable; this is comparable to the statewide figure shown in Table 3.2. 

TABLE 7.3 

Characteristics of Current Trainees: Educational Level Completed 



Grade 


New York City 
N % 


Other New York State 
N % 


1 


— 




2 


1 


2 


— 


— 


2 


1 


3 

A 


1 


1 


1 


— 


4 

5 


1 


1 


— 




6 




1 


10 


3 


7 • 


2 


1 


9 


2 


8 


6 


4 


40 


10 


9 


18 


12 


47 


12 


10 


21 


14 


53 


14 


11 


19 


13 


39 


10 


12 


53 


36 


128 


33 


13 


7 


5 


4 


. 1 


14 


4 


3 


5 


1 


No answer 


13 


9 


43 


11 


Total 


146 


100 


’ 383 


99* 



*Percentage does not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Months in Training Program. The difference between the samples in 
months in training at the time of visitation is especially notable (Table 7.4). 
The New York City group is a long-term group with over 70 percent in 
the program for four months or longer, and only 6 percent for one month 
or less. This reflected the long delay in refunding in New York City: very 
few new programs had begun in recent months. The rest of the State 
showed almost an exact opposite picture with less than 25 percent in train- 
ing four months or more and about half for one month or less. All data 
in the rest of this chapter should be viewed with this important fact kept 
fully in mind. 



TABLE 7.4 

Characteristics of Current Trainees: Months In Training Program 

New York City Other New York State 



Months 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 or less 


10 


6 


189 


49 


2 months 


7 


4 


84 


22 


3 months 


19 


12 


16 


4 


4 or more 


110 


71 


84 


22 


No answer 


10 


6 


10 


3 


Total 


156 


CO 

CO 


383 


100 



Percentage does not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Status Three Months Prior to Training. Despite the great difference 
between the samples in number of months in the training program, they 
were more similar than different in pre-training status. Throughout the 
state about half the group had been in some kind of job before training; 
with an unexpectedly high proportion in full-time jobs. Only about 
25 percent reported that they had been unemployed (Table 7.5). 



TABLE 7.5 

Characteristics of Current Trainees: Status Three 
Months Prior to Training 





New York City 
N % 


Other New York State 
N % 


Full-time work 


74 


51 


161 


42 


Part-time work 


13 


9 


44 


11 


Unemployed 


39 


27 


92 


24 


On welfare 


9 


6 


44 


11 


Other 


9 


6 


24 


6 


No answer 


2 


1 


18 


5 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


99* 



* 

Percentage does not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Trainee Attitudes. Trainee attitudes are reported here in the broad areas of reasons for 
wanting training, the training program and services, and outlook for future jobs. While the 
questionnaire items used to obtain actual information for the previous section were cate- 
gorical, those used for the trainee attitudes reported here were scaled so as to yield a measure 
of intensity. 

Reasons for Wanting Training. Table 7.6 indicates that trainees wanted training 
because they felt it would lead to stable employment at a reasonable rate of pay 
and work that they found interesting, conditions which evidently had not existed in 
the jobs they had held prior to MDT training. It is interesting to note that where 
differences exist between the New York City and Other New York State samples 
they are very small. 



TABLE 7.6 

Attitudes of Current Trainees: Relative Importance of Reasons for Wanting Training 

Very Important A Little Important Not Important No Answer 

NYC ONYS NYC ONYS NYC ONYS NYC ONYS 
N % N % N % N % N % N % N % N % 



To get a job that is 
steady and regular. 



120 304 12 36 3 17 11 26 

82 79 8 9 2 4 8 7 



To get a job that 
pays more money. 



112 291 17 53 6 19 11 20 

77 76 12 14 4 5 8 5 



To get a more inter- 
esting job. 



113 291 16 50 7 19 10 23 

77 76 11 13 5 5 7 6 



To get a different kind 106 278 17 37 10 38 13 30 

of job than I had. 73 73 12 10 7 10 9 7 



To learn more about 
the job I already had. 



43 98 1 2 34 71 196 20 55 

29 26 8 9 49 51 14 4 



To get an easier job. 35 71 42 83 50 185 19 44 

24 19 29 22 34 48 13 12 



Just to get a job, 
no matter what it Is. 



20 43 21 33 73 235 32 71 

14 11 14 9 50 61 22 19 
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The Training Program and Services. Table 7.7 indicates that New 
York City trainees do not have as high an opinion of MDT teaching as 
trainees in the rest of the State. This is consistent for reading, writing, 
arithmetic and job requirements. Trainees in both samples tend to rate 
teaching in skills higher than in basic education areas; there is a marked 
tendency for trainees outside New York City to rate teaching in skills 
higher than basic education. Furthermore, it is clear that the overwhelm 
ing majority of all trainees rate all of the areas as either "very good" or 
"good" with only a very small proportion rating it "poor." Table 7.8, 
which is concerned with the approaches the teachers use, again shows 
the much more favorable attitude of Other New York State trainees as 
compared to those in New York City. Similarly, very few in either 
case evaluate teachers explanations, encouragement or understanding as 
being poor. It is interesting to note that the ratings in Table 7.8 are 
higher than those in Table 7.7. This may be due to the more specific 
nature of the matter being rated. 

Table 7.9 evaluates a number of aspects of the programs by com- 
ponent. It is noteworthy that the highest opinion both in New York 
City and the rest of the State is of "skills training." "Basic education" 

Is the only area which is'. viewed more positively in New York City 
than in the rest of the State. "Classrooms" and "counseling" are both 
rated somewhat lower in New York City. The one area of generally 
negative agreement across the State is "toilet facilities." 



Attitudes of Current Trainees: Evaluation of Teaching 
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Table 7.10 shows trainees' perceptions of possible sources of help with personal 
problems. The fact that the highest rating is given to non-professionals, friends or 
relatives, by both samples Is consistent with other studies with students in regular school 
programs. The Other New York State trainees were considerably more likely to see 
each of the choices as sources of help with personal problems. No doubt this is due 
to sample differences. 



TABLE 7.10 

Attitudes of Current Trainees: Perceptions of Possible Sources of Help with Personal Problems 



Yes No Don't Know No Answer 





NYC 
N % 


ONYS 
N % 


NYC 
N % 


ONYS 
N % 


NYC 
N % 


ONYS 
N % 


NYC 
N % 


ONYS 
N % 


Teacher 


59 


40 


194 


51 


18 


12 


30 


8 


46 


32 


117 


31 


23 


16 


42 

11 


Counselor 


78 


53 


245 


64 


18 


12 


14 


4 


33 


23 


87 


23 


17 


12 


37 

10 


Supervisor 


38 


26 


139 


36 


19 


13 


27 


7 


57 


39 


149 


39 


32 


22 


68 

18 


Friend or Relative 


84 


58 


253 


66 


8 


5 


15 


4 


27 


18 


50 


13 


27 


18 


65 

17 


Other 


14 




47 




2 




8 




16 




55 




113 




273 



10 12 1 2 11 14 77 71 
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Table 7.11 is concerned with trainees' perceptions of center services 
in legal, medical or family areas. The very high percent of "don't know" 
suggests that the centers may rarely be seen as a source of aid for meeting 
most important personal needs fundamental to readiness and staying power 
in training programs. 

TABLE 7.11 

Attitudes of Current Trainees: Perceptions of Center's Capacity to 

Arrange For Selected Services 

Yes No Don't Know 





NYC 
N % 


ONYS 
N % 


NYC 
N % 


ONYS 
N % 


NYC 
N % 


ONYS 
N % 


See a doctor or a nurse 


93 

64 


174 

45 


8 

5 


9 

2 


40 


27 


172 

45 


See a dentist 


57 

39 


104 

28 


16 

11 


14 

4 


66 


45 


217 

57 


See a social worker 


76 

52 


142 

37 


9 

6 


9 

2 


52 


36 


185 

48 


See a lawyer . 


16 

11 


84 

22 


13 

9 


11 

3 


101 


69 


231 

60 


Get someone to mind 
the children during 
training 


13 

9 


49 

13 


14 

10 


12 

3 


73 


50 


215 

56 
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Outlook for Future Jobs. The data in Table 7.12 suggests that the 
majority of trainees were not assigned to training different from that which 
they were seeking. However, more than a third of New York City trainees 
in pur sample apparently did have other interests prior to their assignment. 

TABLE 7.12 

Attitudes of Current Trainees: "When You Asked for Training, 

Did You Want to Train for a Different Job Than the 
One You Are Now Training For?" 

New York City Other New York State 

N % N % 



Yes 


54 


37 


69 


18 


No 


77 


53 


284 


74 


Not sure 


13 


9 


22 


6 


No answer 


2 


1 


8 


2 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


100 



Seventy-seven percent of the trainees in both New York City and in the 
rest of the State want the jobs for which they are currently being trained 
(Table 7.13). The great majority do feel that they are learning the things 
they need for their future jobs but there is apparently slightly greater un- 
certainty in the New York City group (Table 7.14). However, trainees 
are not as optimistic about job placement in occupations for which they 
are training as the proportions of favorable attitudes about the program 
might indicate; only 53 percent of the New York City group think their 
chances are good while 67 percent in the rest of the State express a posi- 
tive outlook. The problem is not so much a pessimistic outlook (5 percent 
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TABLE 7.13 

Attitudes of Current Trainees: Job Desired After Training 





New York City 


Other New York State 


* 


N 


% 


N 


% 


The job 1 am being trained for 


113 


77 


295 


77 


A better job 


18 


12 


39 


10 


A different job 


7 


5 


26 


7 


No answer 


8 


6 


23 


6 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


100 





TABLE 7.14 

Attitudes of Current Traipwees: "Are You Learning the Things 
You Need For The Job You Want?" 

New York City Other New York State 

N % N % 


Yes 


107 

• 


73 


324 


85 


No 


7 


5 


14 


4 


Not sure 


30 


21 


38 


10 


No answer 2 


1 


7 


2 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


101^ 



Percentage does not add to 100 due to rounding. 

in New York City and 4 percent Other New York State) but a high percent of uncertainty 
(Table 7.15). Finally, there is clearly an overwhelming feeling in both groups that their 
chances of finding the jobs they want would not have been as good without training 
(Table 7.16). 
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TABLE 7.15 

Attitudes of Current Trainees: "'Do You Think the Chances of 
Finding the Job You Want AFter This Training Are Good?" 





New York City 


Other New York State 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


77 


53 


258 


67 


No 


7 


5 


17 


4 


Not sure 


57 


39 


100 


26 


No answer 


5 


3 


8 


2 


Total 


146 


100 


383 


99^ 



# 

Percentage does not add to 100 due to rounding. 



TABLE 7.16 

Attitudes of Current Trainees: "Do You Think the Chances of 
Finding the Job You Want Would Have Been Just As 
Good Without This Training?" 



New York City Other New York State 

N % N % 



Yes 


3 


2 


10 


3 


No 


119 


82 


334 


87 


Not sure 


20 


14 


26 


7 


No answer 


4 


3 


13 


3 


Total 


146 


lor 


383 


100 



Percentage does not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Summary of Qualitative Comments by Trainees 

Turning first to New York City, the general pattern of open-end comments 
is very favorable. White collar skills trainees tend to be highly favorable both to 
training and to the teachers. There is concern about teachers having to leave the 
job because of the recycling problem. There does seem to be dissatisfaction about 
short lunch hours and unpleasant and inadequate eating facilities. The LPN group 
tended to be most verbal in responding to the open-end questions. They are most 
unhappy about the evening hours and the amount crammed into one year of train- 
ing. Other problems are the difficulties in finding adequate child care. 

It is noteworthy that both skills and basic education teachers are given high 
praise. It is also noteworthy that counselors are not often mentioned spontane- 
ously. There is considerable pride and satisfaction in the amount trainees feel they 
have learned. 

In general, blue collar trainees are less articulate, ter'J to write rather briefly 
and considerably fewer resjbonded at all to the open-end questions. Some auto 
mechanics complain that there are not enough tools; others don't feel they have 
learned enough to hold down a job well. There is some mention of inadequate 
facilities including cafeteria, toilets, etc. However, there is more complaint about 
equipment, tools and working space than about the amenities. 

Among Other New York State trainees the pervasive theme is also gratitude. 
There is widespread favorable comment on the staff, its friendliness and helpfulness. 
The short lunch hour and the long day received frequent negative mention. As 
against the general acceptance of the training as being appropriate for their level of 
background, there are a considerable number of others who wish more intensive, 
more thorough training. There Is a recurrent complaint about the training allow- 
ance, its lateness and insufficiency. The range of physical plants makes the com- 
ments too specific to mention here except that bad toilet facilities, bad ventilation, 
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poor equipment and poor food resources arouse strong feeling where they apparently 
are objectively serious problems. As In New York City the extent of white collar 
responses Is greater than blue collar responses but, again, the general tone in most 
centers by most respondents Is positive. A most interesting finding is that site ob- 
servations by our teams are either corroborated or amplified by trainee comments. 

Inasmuch as the foregoing is based on qualitative data it is interesting to 
note certain consistencies with the several sets of tables which describe the com- 
position and background of the trainees as well as their attitudes and reactions to 
training. Insofar as their comments shed light on the training process, it may be 
said that there is such a widespread feeling of satisfaction that the exceptions are 
conspicuous. These exceptions should be identified as a target for deeper study 
but an important additional question is, what about those who dropped out of the 
program or couldn't get in? 



Discussion of Current Trainee Data 

Although no claim for representativeness is made and the numbers, espe- 
cially in New Yo rk City, are small it is still clear that tapping several trainee sec- 
tions in each center yielded a rather impressive body of data. Our reluctance to 
use the data in strict statistical terms stems primarily from the small numbers in 
the subsections and cells. 

Relating these findings to other components of the center visitations per- 
mits certain generalizations to emerge. The prevailing mood, amongst admini- 
strators, teachers and trainees is apparently one of pride and satisfaction. We 
are well aware of how all of these sectors might wish to give "desirable" re- 
sponses, to impress or persuade the interviewers. However, the anonymity of 
the trainee questionnaires and the internal consistency of the findings are most 
persuasive. For example, the fact that there are clearly older buildings in New 
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York City than in the rest of the State is supported by the considerable differ- 
ences in attitudes toward the classrooms amongst the trainees. The observations 
by our teams concerning cafeteria, toilet, and other personal and living amenities 
are borne out by the staff and trainees. In other words, there are prevalent at- 
titudes among trainees that are so much in keeping with the climate of the total 
MDT program that finding the exceptions and discrepancies would probably be 
helpful in identifying program needs and deficiencies. 

We were prepared for serious and frequent dissatisfaction: the largely ac- 
cepting attitude by trainees came as a real surprise for us. We shall have occa- 
sion to comment later on the apparently conformist attitudes of current trainees. 
However, when we also consider the findings in Chapter VI concerning the teach- 
ers and their methods, their attitudes and their evaluation of trainees, our previ- 
ous judgment that the MDT program is geared to a rather receptive population, 
one that is not quite as "hardcore " as often portrayed, may be borne out. 

It would appear that there is still some discrepancy between the large 
target group and those that are actually engaged in training. It is probable that 
there are differences in attitude between those who left the program and those 
who remained. The slow pace of trainee intake during our study meant that we 
had a small number of new or very recent trainees. While Chapter III shows 
that the MDT population of New York State has increasingly become disadvantaged 
in terms of black-white, lower educational level, youthfulness, nonemoloyment 
status, etc., our sample only partially manifests this trend. However, even the 
objective characteristics of disadvantage does not preclude the possession of cer- 
tain attitudes of motivation and achievement which sufficiently resemble middle 
class attitudes and that may be selectively present in those that actually survive 
in training. 
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In regard to the trainees per se, the following are notable points for dis- 
cussion. First, the group is comprised of more than one-third high school gradu- 
ates; this is almost the same as the total population (Table 3.2). Secondly, the 
large number of full-time workers who came into MDT certainly raises many ques- 
tions, not the least of which goncerns the reliability of the responses. However, 
the consistency between New York City and the rest of the State in responses 
is truly startling. The magnitude of the proportion points to the probable validity 
of this finding, which suggests that the intent and purpose of the law should be 
reviewed in line with the way it is being actually implemented. 

In the next and final chapter, implications of these and other findings of 
the study will be considered as a whole. 
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PART III 



TOWARDS THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
MDTA PROGRAMS 




CHAPTER VIII 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FURTHER STUDY AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

In this concluding chapter our concern is to summarize the most pertinent 
observations and findings in the foregoing chapters, as well as to relate them to 
each other meaningfully. Certain implications that have previously been drawn 
may be repeated in this chapter, therefore, if they are either especially noteworthy 
or need to be related to other data. Having drawn together such findings and im- 

I 

plications, we propose to present recommendations in several categories: first, 
recommendations that bear on the research and evaluation aspects of MDT; second, 
recommendations concerning the program itself: the training process, administration, 
staff and facilities; and, finally, we present implications for program policy and 
planning. 

Evaluation: Issues and Implications 

W& consider the general issues of evaluation so important that, in a sense, 
the specific evaluation considerations of the present study may have their greatest 
significance if they are placed in the context of the larger problems of evaluation 
research. 

The Problems of Evaluation. It is by now axiomatic that the evaluation 
of rocial and educational programs is the most talked about and least accomplished 
aspect of such programs. The problems are enormous and have been discussed by 
many, but perhaps most insightfully by Suchman in his volume on Evaluation Re* 
search. A comprehensive review of evaluation literature is obviously not in order: 
only the most salient issues and problems of evaluation are considered herein. 
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The problems start first with the simple fact that little or no funds have 
been provided for what everyone agrees is vital. Even when funds are written 
into programs they are often not used. Just as serious is that when the meager 
funds are used, it is not unusual for the evaluation to be post hoc, beginning only 
when a project is close to termination and when administrative demands force the 
matter. 

It is further observed that legislative pressure, political demands, and a 
variety of external uses and abuses are the most common reasons for conducting 
evaluation studies. Recent history provides the examples of the headline-ridden 
Head Start evaluation or the politically-motivated Job Corps evaluation as stark 
evidence of the use to which social research is frequently put when the essential 
thrust is nonscientific. 

The marked absence of MDT evaluation studies is not necessarily related 
to the foregoing, but it is important to clarify the climate of attitudes toward 
this kind of research. Even a thorough review reveals that there have been a 
mere handful of state evaluations, several attempts at cost-benefit analysis, a ma- 
jor review of the entire Act by Garth Mangum— all adding up to a minor effort 
after seven years of operation. 

Another consideration which has had a serious deterrent effect on evalua- 
tion research is the fear, defensiveness, and threat which social programs in gen- 
eral experience as compared, say to engineering, business, or other areas where 
tangible, concrete, profitmaking products and outcomes are much more easily 
quantified and measured. Whether it be poverty program, education in general, 
manpower development and training, or welfare programs there is little consensus 
about their necessity, goals, outcomes, and continuity. The result is a pattern of 
inadequate funding, inadequate staffing, confused goals, arbitrary fund cutting, 
short-term expectations, recycling of problems and problem-solving processes. 
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political pressure, waste, cynicism, and a host of other factors which make evalua- 
tion a minor or even futile effort in such a morass of difficulties. To some ex- 
tent, MDT has been affected by this general social and political climate; and the 
student of MDT should be aware of it. 

There is no equivocation either in these observations or in the recommenda- 
tions which follow about the desirability of sound evaluation. It is felt very 
deeply that this is a major social need, that it should be done well, that it should 
be supported, that it should be respected, and that It should be utilized. However, 
when there is great ambiguity about its potential use, when there is continuous 
fiscal malnutrition, and when there is great discontinuity In these efforts, wide- 
spread and justified mistrust and suspicion must of necessity accompany such facts. 
As a result, rationally or irrationally, there is reluctance to cooperate with evalua- 
tion teams, there is fudging of data and there is a resort to extremes of response: 
white-washing and defensiveness, or cathartic complaint. Clearly, this In turn im- 
poses serious methodological problems for evaluation. 

Finally, the abysmal lack of usable data and report systems must be re- 
iterated. Mangum states that in this regard MDTA is vastly superior to most 
other social programs but that Its reporting system and available data are still 
inadequate to enable effective evaluation. Inasmuch as this has been a recurrent 
theme in this report it is Important here to place it in perspective. Mangum's 
statement that "no federal manpower program currently has a reporting system 
capable of producing data of the kind and quality needed for evaluation" (1967, 
p. 3), is still true and is unfortunately applicable to New York State. Lacking a 
fundamental Integrated reporting system, attempts to elicit data are beset with so 
many problems of sampling error, representativeness, and authority as to cast 
great doubt on evaluations derived from such data. Not only is the system as 
a whole inadequate but the irregularity, inconsistency, and incompleteness with 
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with which even adequate forms are submitted is another serious obstacie. The 
separation between Labor and Education Department records is another variation 
on this dismal theme. Aitogether, it might be said that even the soiution to the 
first three major aspects of evaiuation, whiie necessary, wouid be insufficient so 
long as data in the age of the electronic computer remains so incomplete and in- 
adequate. 

Priorities for the Data System. The first area in which we presented 
findings was in regard to the data needs of MDT in New York State. Though 
not properly findings in the substantive sense, our analysis of these crucial 
methodological problems impels us to go beyond their implications and to present 
concrete recommendations for improvement. 

First, the idea of the 101, 102, 103 Reporting System is a good one and 
the data collection forms are well designed to provide uniform national data. 

New York State should consider an intensive effort to better utilize this system. 
Specifically: 

• The State should sponsor the development of a training package 
which could be given to officials responsible for filling out the 
different forms. 

• There should be a systematic quality control effort involving spot 
checks. 

• There should be provision for retaining copies of original data in 
Albany and for regular, probably monthly processing and reporting. 

Such an effort would require close coordination between the Education and Labor 
Departments and would result in the creation of a meaningful data bank. 

In addition, a similar effort should be made to improve OE 4021 per- 
formance. The form itself, in this case, is not especially useful in its present 
condition for reasons discussed in Chapter II. It should be expanded to include 
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at least completion data and it should be coded in such a way that the 101's, 
102's, and 103's could be cross-coded to the appropriate section. 

Related to these recommendations are four other suggestions dealing with 
basic problems of data utilization. First, there is the matter of terminology and 
definition: a concerted effort is needed to develop a uniform glossary of terms 
used. Second, there is the need to prepare data in such form that component 
statistics can be used interchangeably regardless of which time period is conveni- 
ent for a particular agency or purpose. Third, occupational groupings are at 
present in a chaotic, arbitrary state-the fragmentation of projects according to 
local usage renders classification frequently impossible. The need for an orderly 
code book, including an alphabetical cross index by occupations and variations 
of occupations is vital. At present, the listing is additive rather than logical or 
systematic. Finally, great attention should be given to the local or regional data 
processing, retrieval and reporting systems. The absence of needed personnel, 
the focus on data for reporting alone , the carelessness of record management, and 
other often-noted obstacles to obtaining information on trainees, are cited here 
to urge the improvement of local office systems. In the long run the most im- 
portant _groc^ data on training and trainees, the need for follow-up efforts, and 
the essential evaluation should be local. 

MDTA needs an ongoing research and evaluation capability on the State 
level. Only in this way will it be possible to make the more complex decisions 
that will soon be required. To attain such capability, priority should be given 
to overhauling the data system. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations for Evaluation. It is not immodest 
to indicate that our original plan for evaluation, despite the difficulties encountered 
in executing it, is still a worthwhile model. If this sounds Procrustean and implies 
- that the design has priority over the realities of the field or the conditions of the 
data let us hasten to insist that a worthwhile goal for improving the data system 
is to enable the implementation of this design. We repeat, therefore, that the de- 
sign itself is a good plan for an evaluation study. 

The concept of evaluation should include the following additional factors. 
First, costs should be included. Second, involvement of the Employment Service, 
its baseline data, its details about trainee characteristics, its selection and its even- 
tual disposition of applicants as well as completed trainees, is essential for a full 
evaluation. The collaboration (collaboration rather than cooperation) of the Labor 
Department is essential. Furthermore, evaluation on the project level may be an 
even more important focus than the global approach that characterizes most evalua- 
tion efforts. 

The most important problem is the development of criteria. We have 
probed this question in Chapters II and III,* we now state that implied criteria 
are not good enough. Thus, statistics which provide placements in training-related 
jobs are not valid criteria for program success. The absence of uniform terminology, 
including the loose and arbitrary definition of "disadvantaged" makes evaluation of 
success here also most difficult. While the criterion problem is primarily con- 
ceptual, it is also contingent on methodology and data precision. Fuzzy defini- 
tions are linked to loose conceptualization: ambiguity sometimes enhances admini- 
strative convenience, political demands, and vested interests. However, evaluation 
can hardly be accomplished under such circumstances. 
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It may seem that we are being rather demanding in our discussion of cri- 
teria for an effective evaluation but the development of standards is surely one 
of the goals of evaluation research. Suchman distinguishes between evaluation re- 
search and evaluation, pointing out that the former necessitates rigorous .criteria 
and methodology that are rarely followed whereas the latter involves an everyday 
activity, that of placing values on phenomena, certainly not requiring research as 
much as a system of values. It would be most helpful to develop a scale of de- 
signs for appraising program efforts, from rigorous objectivity on the one hand to 
explicitly stated subjective values on the other. 

Our suggestions for a scale of evaluation efforts, properly labeled, with 
the bias and value system indicated, should contribute to a clarification of the 
evaluation problem. Above all, the continued use of the word "evaluation" as an 
interchangeable label for a great variety of activities is deplorable. It is therefore 
not helpful for us to present a master design for a monster evaluation research 
project in which a complete list of all variables would be provided but rather to 
make it possible for public officials, legislators and administrators to have a bet- 
ter framework from which to select a specific level of evaluation study to be 
conducted. This would minimize the chance that rrtixed communications about 
what is actually being done would interfere with appropriate use of staff and re- 
sources and would maximize the effective cooperation of the individual agency or 
program. Thus, a small study dealing with selected variables, or a follow-up for 
a doctoral research, or the publicity and public relations requirements of an in- 
dividual school system should require a somewhat different level of clerical and 
interview effort from an official large-scale, comprehensive, scientific study. 

There is no need for administrators, teachers, clerks, or trainees to extend them- 
selves repeatedly for an undiscriminated range of "studies." 
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In his 1967 monograph, Mangum points out that assessment of MDTA 
Program success as a whole is difficult yet feasible, but that the' second great 
need, an "assessment of the degree to which various program components have 
contributed to- those objectives. . . is beyond the reach of current information" 
(p. 8). One contribution of the present study, it is felt, is that it explores in 
some depth the problem of program components. In this section we attempt 
to amplify this area of research as well as to consider the general feasibility of 
MDT research in New York State. 

First, despite the huge gaps in data, the cooperativeness of center person- 
nel made It possible to gather an enormous amount of information about pro- 
gram components. We believe, however, that it Is both necessary and feasible 
. to add to the design of the study as described in Chapter IV the following: 

• Interviews with current trainees 

• Questionnaires for all staff 

• Visits to employers 

• Further discussions with Board of Education personnel other than 
center staff 

• Several samples of former trainees 

• Detailed study of teaching process 

• Examination of records in depth 

• Conferences with Employment Service personnel 

• Conferences with community agencies 

Second, we believe that obtaining objective data about enrollment, class 
size, trainee composition, dropout, etc. is difficult but possible; and is needed 
to correlate with percepti(t»ns of center staffs. 
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Third, our study shows that at the statewide level, a study requires a large 
investment in staff, time, and funds. Any state considering statewide evaluation 
might, however, profit from our experience and first conduct a feasibility study, 
a general survey, and review the data bank— aii this for a modest sum. After this, 
priorities for in-depth investigation might be established. In scanning the field as 
we did, we are persuaded that the priorities in New York State lie first in dat> 
systematization, clarification of terminology, cooperation between Education and 
Labor Departments, after which a basic design such as ours may indeed be feasible. 

Fourth, an ongoing program, of research and study, including but not limited 
to evaluation, should be considered an essential feature of the total MDT program. 
In further sections, suggestions for a variety of studies of instruction, delivery of 
services, trainee progress, etc. are included. These may contribute to evaluation 
but are clearly necessary apart from evaluation— for a variety of purposes. How- 
ever, in closing this section, we urge that the establishment of a framework, a 
program of ongoing research, should have priority over study designs, on the one 
hand, or exclusive evaluation research, on the other. 

The Program Components 

We now turn from the needs and recommendations for improving the in- 
formation and data systems, and for developing a program of study and research- 
to the findings of our study of the multi-centers— the program components them- 
selves. In the following sections we review selected findings and emphasize areas 
for further study where needed, as well as make recommendations for program 
implementation where warranted. 

Review of Administration, Staff and Facilities. By and large both admini- 
stration and planning are highly centralized activities with New York City, per- 
haps, more centralized than the rest of the State. In all centers, however, there 
was a clear desire for more autonomy on the part of center directors. 
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Typical staff characteristics could be summarized as male, over forty, 
married, predominantly white, especially at the administrative-supervisory level. 
The notable exception to the black-white distribution was New York City with 
a preponderance of black center administrators and skills teachers. In general, 
educational level was correlated with job level; with skills teachers typically at 
less than baccalaureate level. 

In general, very little use was made of aides or paraprofessionals, but 
apparently t.here was no difficulty in recruiting new staff. However, there were 
clear problems in retaining staff, especially during the recent uncertainties of 

9 

funding. Administrators tended to have high position stability and this was also 
true for supervisors and skills teachers. However, basic education teachers as 
well as counselors had rather low average tenure. Remuneration, in general, 
seemed either comparable to or better than prevailing rates elsewhere except 
for administrators whose incomes appeared to be rather low considering their 
levels of responsibility. Special concern was raised about the hourly basis for 
payment, as against other possible arrangements. Staff benefits are practically 
nonexistent. Despite the rather low state of morale found at the time of the 
field visits (which was a frustrating period due to the long delay in funding), job 
satisfaction over the long haul is quite high with a very great desire on the part 
of most staff to remain in this field of work. 

There is practically no staff training, either preservice or inservice. The 
main exception, other than informal or occasional examples to meet periodic 
needs, is the excellent AM IDS training program which has been provided, how- 
ever, for only a small number of staff. 

Facilities are generally adequate, but are typically old, converted, even 
abandoned plants. Certain specific aspects of facilities are notably inadequate 
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such as eating arrangements. In general, the range of all facilities goes from ex- 
cellent to poor but the latter is quite exceptional and is never the prevailing 
quality at any center. 

Recommendations Concerning Administration, Staff, and Faciliti es. There 
seems to be a need to increase the autonomy of center administrators. The 
corollary of this recommendation is decentralization. In this regard the designa- 
tion, teacher-in-charge” in New York City seems to be anachronistic. Further- 
more, administrators pay scales should be reviewed carefully, as they appear to 
be low. Finally, careful thought must be given to recruiting administrative and 
supervisory personnel from non-white staff in view of the increasing needs for 
indigenous leadership. 

Further recommendations concerning staff include the following: there 
seem to be greater possibilities for using paraprofessional that should be fully 
explored. There do seem to be a number of reasons why the hourly rate should 
be replaced by a more professional approach to compensation. In view of the 
variations in turnover, a study in this area is recommended. This should include 
exploring the establishment of a baseline of staff tenure. 

One whole group of recommendations deals with staff training. First, it 
would seem that credit and degree programs at colleges and universities should 
be offered in this important educational specialty. We strongly recommend the 
establishment of a formal statewide preservice training program to be carefully 
distinguished from local orientation for new staff. Furthermore, we recommend 
a structured, on-going program of inservice training, the core of ivhich could well 
be AMIDS with additional courses as necessary; and which could be amplified 
through the selective use of colleges and universities. 
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Our Swedish consultant provided an insight into the possibility of a perma- 
nent core of staff to be recruited and trained for MDT service. If the problems 
fluctuating funding could be solved, it ivould appear that a commitment to 
relative staff permanence should be seriously considered. 

The need for permanent, first-rate facilities should be given great considera- 
tion. The ad hoc, emergency, crisis atmosphere of most aspects of MDT is, of 
course, contingent on larger policy decisions, but the need for respectable facilities 
is deemed by us to be a major program priority. 

Not considered previously to any major extent and perhaps notable by its 
absence, has been any discussion of the relationship of MDT multi-centers to the 
community. There would appear to have been very little effort in this regard, 
with some exceptions. For purposes of planning, community relations and effec- 
tive training, leadership is needed to help centers establish lines for consultation 
and participation by the communities involved. 

Review of Occupational Training, Basic Education, and Counseling . The 
phase of the study reviewed here is not a direct assessment of the training process 
but is based primarily on responses by the staffs of the multi-centers to selected 
aspects of the program. 

It would appear that MDT centers play very little role In the selection and 
assignment of trainees inasmuch as the Employment Service has this responsibility. 
Similarly, transfer to new programs Is slowed because of the need for Employment 
Service approval. 

The enrollment In training during the period of this study was not easy to 
generalize but appeared to be (even in the abnormal period of funding) somewhat 
lower in New York City than the rest of the State. Regardless of location, how- 
ever, the enrollment was substantially below capacity. It was generally estimated 
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by responsible staff that such enrollment was heavily composed of “disadvantaged" 
trainees but this is a highly subjective definition as the concept of disadvantaged 
varied from center to center. 

The organization of skills classes showed New York City to have shorter 
periods with greater diversity and distribution of experiences as compared with 
the rest of the State. In general, class sizes were small ranging on the average 
from six to fifteen trainees but rarely more than twenty. 

Curriculum is essentially a centralized responsibility in New York City but 
is determined at each center in the rest of the State. 

Skills Teaching methods were characteristically demonstrations, practice 
sessions, lectures, and group discussions: however, since lectures were rated 
least effective, it is notable that teachers persist in using this approach. Other 
aspects of teaching methods were reflected in the matter of prevention of 
absenteeism and dropout. Here, teachers perceived positive, developmental methods 
as more effective than punitive or negative methods; but it was interesting to note 
that positive methods were used more often by blue collar teachers than white 
collar teachers. In general, compared to actual dropout rates, it appeared that 
staff typically made low estimates or were not entirely aware of how the actual 
figures compared with their estimates. Their perceptions of reasons for dropping 
out conformed to other sources of information, with health, child care and family 
factors being most frequent. 

Most instructors assessed trainee learning through highly subjective evalua- 
tion methods with little evidence to support their generally positive evaluation of 
trainee progress. In general, teachers indicated, more often implicitly than ex- 
plicitly, that successful trainees tended to have middle class attitudes. 

There seemed to be a great range of attitudes towards prevocational 
training with concern and dissatisfaction a recurrent theme, perhaps more so 
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than approval. A State Education Department opinionnaire found similar results 
and it would appear that a focused study of prevocational training is in order. 

In regard to basic education, the method or procedure of the assignment 
of trainees does not appear to be systematic and thus remains rather vague. The 
basic education teachers themselves appear to have considerable autonomy in the 
choice of curriculum and content. While there is great agreement by staff on 
the fact that basic education and skills are correlated, the method and evidence 
of correlation are vague and undocumented. Although the numbers enrolled are 
also imprecise it would appear that the vast majority receive some basic education. 

Basic education seems to be conducted in small groups and in relatively 
short blocks of time. The essential methods are practice and group discussion. 
While there is a positive opinion of its usefulness, very little use is made of 
standard achievement tests for assessment purposes. 

There was, of course, highly generalized agreement as to the basic need 
for counseling services but not as to the type and content of this counseling. 
Generally, counselors are quite autonomous. They appear to have contact with 
100 percent of enrollees, but there is some question as to the nature of this 
service and how the need for service is determined. Despite the frequent men- 
tion of home contacts by supervisors the counselors themselves apparently did 
very little in this area. Furthermore, despite the supervisors' perception of group 
counseling as the predominant method of counselor functioning, counselors re- 
ports indicated that they actually spent more time in individual services. Groups 
tended to run from eleven to twenty in size with sessions about once a week. 
Group sessions were primarily concerned with work and work-related problems. 

In contrast, individual counseling was more personal in content. 

Again, there was widespread agreement on the effectiveness of the coun- 
seling services but nowhere was there a system or criterion for assessing such 
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effectiveness. There was general agreement as well as specific examples of the 
many other supportive services that are needed in the centers, such as legal, 
medical, and personal, but approaches to a delivery system for such services 
varied considerably. 

Recommendations Concerning Occupational Training, Basic Education 
and Counseling. Recommendations for the areas reviewed above are of two 
kinds: those that emerge from our analysis and those that are urged by center 
staff members. 

We recommend that decisions about trainee transfer should rest primarily 
ivith the training center staff; this is a professional responsibility rather than ad- 
ministrative. 

We suggest that in the matter of curriculum selection and decisions a 
study is needed of the relative effectiveness of centralized versus decentralized 
approaches. We also feel that the use made of advisory committees should be 
clarified. 

In view of the difficulty in obtaining accurate enrollment figures we be- 
lieve that much better reporting data are needed to provide not only actual en- 
rollment but a much clearer picture of the numbers who are disadvantaged. 

The great variations in definition of the disadvantaged has made the estimates 
seem unrealistic. 

We strongly recommend a study of teaching practices in MDT, a study 
which tvould probe the extent to which specific or special methods are used in 
these programs. Although effective results may be obtained through use of 
"traditional" or standard methods, the conspicuous examples of Innovation, such 
as ITA in basic education in New York City or student responsibility for peer 
instruction as In Rochester are too infrequent. In addition, a manual or handbook 
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of successful methods, and materials is very much needed, not as a crutch but 

as a guideline to the kind of useful improvisation or adaptations of standards 

methods that have worked in MDT. 

. 

In the matter of trainee learning we suggest that greater use of standardized 
achievement tests including the development of local norms should be one of sev- 
eral attacks on the present highly subjective method of evaluating progress, in 
skills training as ivell as in basic education. In addition, daily individualized 
progress evaluations such as appear in some shops should be considered for gen- 
eral adoption. 

The pool of recommendations from various MDT staff includes several 
noteworthy suggestions which are not necessarily endorsed by the present investi- 
gators but which merit inclusion at this point, primarily as foci for intensive study. 
There is some feeling that the training day is too long and that it should be short- 
ened, and thus, training should be stretched over more time. There are many staff 
members, however (proportions on each side are not clear), who oppose this, feel- 
ing that lengthening the training period decreases the likelihood of completion and 
of early job placement. Some instructors feel that they do not have enough time 
for daily preparation and would like such a period set aside. Blue collar teachers 
would like larger blocks of time for their shop periods. They also recommend’ 
more field visits, more contact with private industry, better buildings, and in one 
area they feel that trainees should be given their own tools. 

Staff recommendations on the prevocational program range from generally 
unfavorable outside New York City to mixed in New York City, with a pre- 
disposition to eliminate prevocational training for adults. Staff recommendations 
concerning basic education were so varied that no generalizations can be made ex- 
cept for one conspicuous factor, namely, that opinions of basic education were 
almost entirely dependent on the specialty of the respondent. 






Staff recommendations from other than counselors pointed toward some 
dissatisfaction with the type of counselor and counseling being used. They urged 
less personal psychological counseling and suggested more work-oriented reality 
involved counselors. There was also a number of scattered but nonetheless inter- 
esting and important suggestions in this area including greater use of black coun- 
selors, different training for counselors and the possibility that in MDT the term 

''counseling" itself was inappropriate inasmuch as the range of activities was so 
broad. 

As we reviewed the actualities and the potential of these programs we 
did feel that many of these suggestions merited serious consideration. Certainly 
the assignment of trainees to basic education seemed haphazard. Certainly the I 

correlation between skills and basic education requires considerable spelling out. 

In the area of counseling better and more differentiated trainee screening 
should replace present omnibus service. Furthermore, a study is needed of 
what counselor activities and functions are actually like, including the real ex- 
tent of home contacts, the actual time in individual or group activities and the 
possibility of amplifying the counselors' perscribed role so that the many in- 
formal or ascribed duties are formalized. 
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Implications and Recommendations for Program Policy and Planning 

Thus far we have addressed the evaluation and research problems, the pro- 
gram components, and needed study and improvements therein. We have raised 
numerous questions, suggesting and recommending where we felt there was sound 
basis in our study. At this point, however, we turn to three issues of the total 
MDTA program which need comment, clarification and urgent consideration inas- 
much as they involve basic policies and prospects. 

The Target Population Reconsidered. The first area requiring extensive 
clarification in terms of both data and policy is the target population. Our re- 
view of current trainee characteristics (Chapter VII) shows that at least a third 
consists of high school graduates, a figure which conforms with the total for in- 
stitutional trainees. The perception of center staffs, however, that the programs 
now consist of an almost entirely disadvantaged population hardly agrees with the 
descriptive data we have. But it is understandable that educators might have a 
distorted picture-they are entirely the recipients of referrals from other agencies; 
and have no control over, or participation in planning for appropriate target groups. 

The proportion of disadvantaged should not be merely mandated for the 
state as a whole in compliance with the federal act, but should be more substan- 
tially controlled and balanced. If the highest proportion of "advantaged," white, 
retraining groups go into OJT (see all statistical summaries for discrepancy be- 
tween institutional and OJT) then institutional becomes entirely associated with 
very difficult training problems. 

At the present, however. It would seem that whatever the selection proc- 
ess Is, the actual trainee population appears to be rather conformist, passive, ac- 
ceptant rather than hard-core. Although anecdotal data in some centers siggests 
that a minority of young male trainees are there "for the ride," the allowance, 
etc., by and large, trainees appear to be well-motivated, middle class oriented. 
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adapted to the programs. The proportion of dissent is small, the negativism like- 
wise. The attitudes of teachers and other staff appear to reward such trainee atti- 
tudes and behavior; and the real nature of dropouts and noncompleters is not 
clear. Th.us, there Is scattered evidence that some dropouts are superior, are able 
to master skills early, to enter the job market themselves, etc. The criterion prob- 
lem looms large here so long as the gross labels ''dropout" and "completer," pre- 
vail in undifferentiated form. 

The problem of the real hard-core, the alienated, the negative, the un- 
channelized does not seem to have been addressed substantially if our demographic 
data and trainee attitudes are meaningful indicators. 

The Occupational Course Offerings: Safe and Cyclical. A second way of 
confronting the issues of MDT as revealed by this study is to focus on the course 
offerings. In terms of such vital social goals as filling initial job vacancies as well 
as upgrading the poor and ill-trained to desirable vacancies, it appears that at 
present, in New York State as elsewhere, job openings still appear to be concen- 
trated in two areas: those requiring long training time or offering low pay. It ap- 
pears that MDT course offerings have provided much more for the latter type of 
opening than the former. 

Despite the dubious 235 occupations claimed to be the figure in 1968 
(see Chapter III), there has been a systematic decrease in both number and va- 
riety of offerings. There is a serious question as to whether the residual of courses 
offered are not now the stereotyped, less desirable, thus leaving public programs 
with the safe and cyclical rather than the innovative and experimental. The fol- 
lowing propositions are offered as bases for planning course offerings: 

1. MDTA should not be committed to the existing characteristics of 
the labor market because, at present, the market is not flexible 
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enough to meet the needs of MDTA's target populations. This will 
become more important as the program's retraining function dimin- 
ishes further and its identification with the anti-poverty effort in- 
creases. 

2. An effective MDTA operation will have a well-defined policy for 
evaluating training proposals on the basis of their suitability for the 

. short- and long-range requirements of the labor market and of the 
people to be served. A high proportion of training activities will be 
in long-range demand occupations with accessible career ladders. In 
its broadest implication, this suggests that an effective MDTA effort 
would involve an on-going research arm charged with the responsi- 
bility for defining new training needs in emerging career areas. 

3. Existing short-range demand occupations, such as keypunch opera- 
tion, will also be represented in the training mix of an effective 
MDTA program but such a program will not assign trainees haphaz- 
ardly to such jobs. For example, young people with heavy family 
responsibilities would not be shunted into job areas where the de- 
mand is likely to become weak. 

4. Similarly, an effective program would not ignore the potential of 
non-career ladder jobs such as security operatives and taxi-cab drivers. 
But again, it would be selective about the people it placed in such po- 
sitions; that is, it would not train young people in these areas. 

There is sufficient evidence to suggest that MDTA in New York needs to 
take a careful look at its otvn planning processes in two vital respects. 

1. There does not seem to be any systematic provision for keeping the 
program relevant to the labor market. Course offerings seem, instead, 
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to be determined by budgetary considerations (it is much less expen- 
sive to offer last year's courses than to develop new ones). But, 
the labor market io in the midst of a revolution brought on by such 
things as new legislation and a third generation of automation. MDTA 
will have to respond to these demand changes eventually; it ought to 
be able to anticipate the new needs and allow for orderly, planned 
transition, now. 

2. The manner in which MDTA seems to plan in terms of the needs of 
its clients is no more sophisticated than the elementary proposition 
that they need jobs. One of the tacit assumptions of the program is 
that more than half of the trainees need jobs in the three traditional 
occupational areas. The way in which the Department of Labor focuses 
on its statistics suggests, in fact, that one of the principal program cri- 
teria is the percentage of trainees who remain in "training-related" jobs 
down through the years. This sort of cost-accounting evaluation is al- 
most antithetical to the imaginative planning needed to keep abreast 
of the rising expectations of the poor. 

MDTA: Cornerstone of Manpower Policy or Shifting Sands of Expediency? 
Even in the face of major thrusts by the Federal Administration, the Congress and 
the State Government, the program as described is hardly compatible with a corner- 
stone of policy. In a sense, the many positives we have recorded are accomplish- 
ments jn_sp]te_of^ numerous obstacles. Thus, in considering questions of staff re- 
cruitment, training and tenure as well as the problem of facilities and training en- 
vironment, a fundamental issue recurs sufficiently to neutralize certain recommenda- 
tions which otherwise appear to be persuasive. This issue is the extent to which 
manpower training should indeed be a permanent, regularized activity. That is, argu 
ments in favor of permanence have the potential for creating a second line, perhaps 
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a second-rate form of training in which the word "manpower" is in itself 
an adjective connoting inferiority. On the other hand, the reality in American 
education and of the labor market argue just as persuasively for a long-range, well- 
planned system of training and retraining which is outside the regular educational 
system, and yet linked to it. Our study has not provided sufficient data on either 
side on which to base strong recommendations. As such our recommendations are 
second order, much more administrative than policy and planning. The implementa- 
tion of these or any other recommendations, however, would seem to be more de- 
pendent on resolving precisely such questions of policy as are indicated above. 

The Swedish model is based on a societal consensus which places great value on 
all training efforts and sees training and retraining as a permanent institution of 
continuing education for out-of-school adults. In our case societal ambivalence 
does not permit a similar commitment. It is clear that the virtue of a permanent 
staff of manpower professionals with career commitments is a great asset to the 
Swedish system and could conceivably be a fundamental asset to a reorganized 
American system. However, no easy translation from one to the other can be 
made at this time. A previous model for a rapid change of this kind is the over- 
night creation, so to speak, with long-term Federal promotion and funding, of the 
rehabilitation counselor, now a permanent well-established profession. 

Again, the shift in Sweden to permanent plant and facilities is a most at- 
tractive model. But the continuity and administrative discretion in funding which 
makes the Swedish system seem so utopian to the student of the American re- 
cycling trauma, is probably the most attractive feature of all. Again, but even 

* 

more so, the same issue is at stake. It is whether we take a continuous view of 
human training and retraining as the Swedish do or whether we subject each pro- 
gram to the vicissitudes of pressure groups, political fluctuations and fiscal con- 
trols. It should be noted that the issue as thus formulated contains within it 
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a sub-issue which in itself needs to be clarified. This is the extent to which ours 
is a "training program" and the extent to which Sweden's is a "re-training program." 
The contrast is not necessarily an American versus Swedish matter. The preponder- 
ance of our program is devoted to entry level, beginning level, lower level occupa- 
tions and only very few courses are truly up-grading. As a result, especially in a 
review of the multi-centers, one emerges with a picture of a highly restricted occu- 
pational range in which the concept of retraining and upgrading is practically non- 
functioning. 

Perhaps much of the foregoing seems philosophical; yet here is the heart 
of the matter. In essence, the broad developmental perspective which holds the 
improvement of the total citizen as a social goal is at odds with a narrow cost- 
effective model of quickest entry into the labor market. The course that is chosen 
will reflect the critical concerns and the social values of our society for some time 
to come. We conclude on this note, hoping that we have contributed to a considera- 



tion of the issues. 
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APPENDIX A 



PLAN FOR EVALUATION OF THE MDTA PROGRAMS 

IN NEW YORK STATE 

I. Introduction 

The general problem of program evaluation is nowhere more clearly mani- 
fested than in the specific area of manpower training. The breadth, magnitude, 
variety of programs; the geographic distribution; the several years of operation plus 
the current activities; facilities as well as curriculum, staff and actual instruction; 
and, finally, goals in relation to actual outcomas. The scope of the programs, the 
need for evaluation, and the discrepancy between need and resources: these are re- 
current challenges in evaluation. 

When the particular program, that of New York State, is viewed, it is ap- 
parent that more than 5 years of experience have produced a huge body of facts 
and data; and a great range of administrative and operational patterns, innovations 
and experiments, and results and outcomes. The many problems that needed to 
be solved have given rise to creative and adaptive efforts, the record of which is 
sometimes no longer available. The value of studying this major program of oc- 
cupational education is underscored by the fact that the problem of manpower 
training is likely to remain a major concern of our society and that the patterns 
are far from set. Thus, although the very conditions of implementing the Man- 
power Development and Training Act include program evaluation, the need to con- 
duct such an evaluation is most important because of the richness of the past ex- 
perience and what it could contribute to further development. 
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II. The Need for and Significance of the Evaluation 

The need for an evaluation is proportionate to the need for a program. 

If manpower training and retraining are vital social needs, then clearly the measure- 
ment of success is an obligation and a challenge. The variables which enter into 
success are greatly in need of specification and measurement, but the criteria of 
success are themselves in need of greater specification. The needs are indeed 
many: they include better guidelines for improving program administration and 
supervision, utilization of resources and facilities, and, of course, instruction. The 
need to know which kinds of occupational training have the best success, what is 
the nature of and reasons for failure to complete training, and how reievant train- 
ing has been to actual employment are self-evident. Although the degree of detail 
and subtlety is a function of practicality, the need for hard analysis of available 
and obtainable data is possibly more important than extensive data-gathering itself. 

However, it may well be that an historical perspective is especially needed 

as characteristics of trainees continue to change and as occupational needs vary. 

The focus on improving the development of disadvantaged individuals is perhaps 
* 

the central need of a thorough evaluation. 

III.' Am Evaf^ " tion Plan 

On a scientific sampling basis, which will include all of the centers offer- 
ing multi-occupational training and representative programs of specific occupa- 
tional training, the following elements of evaluation will be undertaken: 

1. What is the trainee dropout situation and why? 

2. What is the specific nature of employment outcome for those who 
complete training; immediately after training? 6 months or longer, 
after training? 

How does employment success or failure relate to the training taken? 



3. 
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4. What aspects of training need improvement or change? 

As the details of the evaluation procedures emerge, within the availability of time 
and staff, every effort will be made to probe into other factors of instructional 
effectiveness and their relationships to program goals. 

Evaluation along these lines will require two major directions of inquiry: 
the first by mail questionnaires to school officers and trainee graduates, and the 
second by field investigation through interviews and evaluation instruments. The 
types of sampling will include several breakdowns: the several geographic areas, 
male-female, youth-adult, program types (multi, regular, coupled OJT, individual 
referral and their variations), and, finally, occupational groups. 

The types of study to be conducted will include the ordering and analy- 
sis of already available statistical data and records, the eliciting of further quan- 
titative data through questionnaires and surveys, both for the total MDTA program 
in certain instances and for selected samples in others. Interviews, visitations and 
observations in order to obtain a body of data beyond the available records should 
result in both statistical and qualitative analyses. Samples of former and current 
trainees, employers, instructors. Boards of Education, employment service offices, 
will be visited and interviewed. 

IV. Expected Outcomes and Implications 

While certain limitations of budget and of available data impose limita- 
tions on outcomes, it is expected nevertheless that a comprehensive review of 
the total program will be effective in several ways. First of all, the very process 
of evaluation should be helpful to all participants as a stimulus to self-examination: 
especially, an independent evaluation should result in cross-fertilization of per- 
ceptions and viewpoints. Second, it should produce data which go beyond rumor. 
Intuition, and impression. Third, the fleshing-out of statistical data should invest 




further meaning to sometimes sterile summary figures and tables. Fourth, a fo- 
cus on actual instructional content and method should help in the improvement 
of training programs. Finally, the opportunity to compare stated goals and ac- 
tual achievement should help in both the goal-setting and the implementation 
areas. 



V. Reports 

It Is planned that reports will be provided beginning June 15, 1968 and 
at quarterly Intervals thereafter, with a final report no later than May 15, 1969. 















APPENDIX B 

N.Y.U. MDTA Study (1968-1969) 
PROPOSED SITE VISIT SCHEDULE 



Location 



Director 




(Address) 


Phone 


Date 


Team Leader: 


Observer: 


Associate: 


9:30- 

10:30 


Center Administrator 
Interview 


Observations 


Supervisor Interview 
(2) 


10:30- 

11:30 


Supervisor interview 
(1) 




Supervisor Interview 
(3) 


11:30- 

12:30 


Basic Ed. Instructor 
interview 




Counselor Interview 


12:30- 

1:30 


1:30- 

2:30 


Skills Instructor 
Interview (1) 


Skills instructor 
Interview (2) 


Trainee Questionnaire 
Administered 


2:30- 

3:30 


Skills Instructor 
Interview (3) 


Skills Instructor 
Interview (4) 


Trainee Questionnaire 
Administered 


3:30- 
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